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ASLEEP WITH THE FLOWERS. 
BY J. A WADE. 
(Resumed froma former Number of the Albion.) 
CHAPTER II. 

Looking down an avenue on my left, I perceived there was an open glade at 
the further end that slanted off a dark brown wood, where some old oaks, “‘ rem- 
nants of themselves,” still seemed to assert their ancient monarchy. A crowd 
of gently obtrusive tendriis (I hate the term parasitical, as applied to weak 
things seeking succour from the strong) clambered up their sides, like children 


up a grandfather's knee! As they swung to and fro in the breeze I distinctly 
caught the 








SONG OF THE WOODBINE FLOWERS. 
Wild daughters of woodlands are we, 
Our loves are the zephyr and bee ; 
Our delicate stems 
Bear the prettiest gems 
That ever graced mountain or lea! 
When fresh summer showers 


There is not a sweet 

To mingle so meet 
As ours with the song of the bird! 
See, gently waving in the light air, 

Like fairies on ropes of coral spun, 
Our emerald twins their dance prepare, 
Just sprinkle the bowers, Hark! now ’tis up—our song is 
And robin or woodlark is heard, done !” 

I now imagined I heard a gentle invitation, indescribably communicated to 
my sense, to visit a sequestered nook. I hesitated for a moment—but impulse, 
my ruling deity, soon directed me to a retired spot, where I listened with min- 
gled regret and delight to the 

SONG OF LA FLEURE D’UNE HEURE. 

My floral sisters, fare ye well ! 
It is not that my blossoms here 

With such companions would not dwell, 
But I am call’d to happier sphere. 

Your trial days all unrequest, 

1 live to die, and then be blest ! 

Among the speaking flowers* that gem 
This world of yours, have you not seen 

A beauty droop on childhood’s stem, 
As if for Eden it had been 

Predestined long, and life but given 

That it might die, and enter heaven! 

Thus I—! and yet not happier far 
May be my state of untoil’d bliss 

Than yours, when for some brighter star 
Ye sigh your latest sweets to this :— 

But still, in some Elysian bower 

You'll find the ** Blossom of an hour !” 

* In the Malayan language the same word signifies women and flowers, 

I searched close round me to catch a glimpse of the short-lived saint before 

ts spirit had quite departed ; and was disappointed on finding nothing but a 


vithered flower, that pensively hung its head, as if more in sorrow than resig- | 


nation. 

It was now the twilight noon of a summmer’s night. I was beginning to 
be intoxicated with the very air I was breathing—it was so spiritualized by un- 
earthly essences—when another strain with ‘‘dying fall’? came o’er my ear 
“like the sweet south,’ and—whence ! 

at seemed anxious to conceal their dark-purple eyes beneath the shadows of 
some old trees’ roots, although they could not prevent the murmur of their 

lody from lading the air with sweetness far around! 


THE LAMENT OF THE VIOLETS. 
We cannot bring ourse 


A word about our own b 


lves to say 


ue eyes, 
Since, in our bower the other day, 
A fair and gentle " den sate 
And, as she colf’d her rustic hat, 
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And all our own poor beauty scorn! 
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Looking to the east, I perceived a trickling glow of sunlight coming dow: 


1e waters of an indolent stream. Morning was up, and all Nature seemed 
giadiy preparing to receive her. Bees were humming in every direction 
kine the dew-drops from their wings, exhi- 


} , 
round ; birds, yet silent, were shakin 


c¢ urs, that ha 
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O rapture! from ‘a bank of violets,”’ | 


She cries ‘‘ how extravagant, dear, you have been !” 
Same time his extravagance pays : 

Why, he’s deeply grateful ; she’s proud to assist ; 
But, from vs, be it well understood, 

Take one or the other, whichever you list, 
There are two faces under a hood! 


When two hearts are plighted in one holy vow, 
And the hope-wreath of joy has been torn 
By death and dishonour from Ais honest brow, 
And neart’s-£ask from her—the forlorn ! 
Oh! think, as a minstrel when ask’d to begin,* 
*Mid a crowd that is joyous and rude, 
Are not “ PANSIES FOR THOUGHT” like her sorrow within, 
For she’s rwo faces under a hood! 


In truth, there is nothing but falsehood around 
In this treacherous planet of yours ; 
One moment, with beautiful flowers you are crown’d ; 
The next, but a thorn endures 
And yet you have spirits, whose whimsical spell 
Can charm e’en Variety's mood ; 
Humour, wit, poesy, music, all dwell 
In your two faces under a Hoop. 
* “ Ah! little they think, who delight in her strams, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking !’"—Moore. 

A set of pleasant spirits, in good sooth, said I, approaching a tuft of “* pansies 
freakt with jet” now drying their gold and purple velvets in the morning ray. 
In stepping forward, I unwittingly trod upon a fragrant twig, which suddenly 
started up, opened the dewy lips of one of its blossoms, and commenced, as if 
in lieu of the answer I would have sought of the others, the 

SONG OF THE BLUE ROSE. 

When earth was in its dawn of light, 

By sages it is told, 
The roses all were virgin white, 

The maidens’ hearts all cold : 
Love, then a wanderer through the air, 

Leok’d down upon it’s bowers, 
And thought they seem’d so wondrous fair, 
He’d like to have a dwelling there 

Amid its fruits and flowers ! 


Long time he roved from sweet to sweet, 

But nothing pleased the child : 

Till one May morn he chanced to meet 

A rose that just had smiled! 

Within its snowy leaves he crept, 

And said :—* no more I'll roam.” 
Then, brushing off the dews that wept 
Their pearls upon the flower, he slept 

Contented with a home. 


Not long he lay before a maid, 
Who shunn'd the noontide hour, 
Sought coolness in a fount that play’d 
Seside his cradle flower. 
She thoucht herself unseen, unheard, 
As with a graceful leap, 
The fountain’s glassy breast she stirr’d 
But, what light shadow pass'd —a bird 


. . ) 
Seem’'d startled from its sleep. 


The maid, abash’d, look’d round, for then 








E’en birds waked maidens’ fear— 
And, oh! her blush of beauty when 
She saw Love smiling near! 
With her that hour he went to dwell, 
But first her e iceks’ soft flush 
He gave to me, and bade me tell 
“eV en | we warms maid h ts, far 
Heart's-casy and Mawen’s-Bursu !” 
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—— 
ODD PEOPLE. 
BY THEODORE Hook. —(Cont d from the last Albion ) 

Now, as to the Deverils of Mumjumble Lodge who hav 
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periment, was the best judge of the three persons concerned, gave it as her de- 
cided opinion that they should succeed. 

It must be known that amongst the regular periodical guests at Mumjumble 
Hall, there was a certain Mr. Blazenton, a gentleman of some sixty years of age, 
who, having in early life run the round of the gay world, and launched iste 
every fashionable and unfashionable dissipation, led his wife, a lady of consi- 
derable beauty and various accomplishments, what may be called a “ catamd- 
dogical’’ kind of life, which was terminated by a separation mutually agreed te, 
on the ground of incompatibility of temper. 

This severment had occurred some twenty years before the annual visit of 
Mr. Blazenton to the Deverils, which is here recorded; and to see and hear 
that respectable gentleman at that period, to listen to his misanthropie denam- 
ciations of the world’s vices and follies, in which he had so long and extensive~ 
ly revelled, nobody certainly would have imagined him to have been the perso 
whom he then so very little resembled. 

“Why,” said he one day to Captain Gossamer, the friend of the family in 
question, ‘ you seem to be always here, eh! Strange infatuation on both sides ° 
—what—never knew a family bodkin turn out well, eh !—juxtaposition—eon- 
stant intercourse —however Deveril may do as he likes, eh? and se he dees, 
and the consequence is, his house is full of folly and frivolity all the year, eh? 
—what—don’t you see ?”” 

‘IT see nothing, my dear sir,” said the Captain, ‘but what is particularly 
agreeable ; and the more agreeable to me, because the mode of living and. pass- 
ing our time here, is quite out of the ordinary jogtrot routine of society. —Mum- 
jumble Hail is proverbially the receptacle and rendezvous of genius and ta- 
lent. 

‘** Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ my day is past for all this racket and hub- 
bub. I have, however, one consolation, I can always shut myself upin my own 
room, eh? what? ‘That is fortunately out of squalling-distance ; so when the 
concert begins, up I go—” 

‘* Not just now. my dear sir,” said Deveril, who at that moment joined the 
disputing parties in the flower-garden, where the debate was passing. ‘“ We 
have got a capital joke on the ¢apis for to-day: an elderly lady has just arnved 
to stay with us for a fortnight, who has been separated from her husband for 
many years; we also expect him, the indiscretions and singularities of whose 
youth, were the causes of the division of their interests ; they have not met for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and Mrs. Deveril and I mean to bring them into 
each other’s company, the moment the opportunity presents itself. 

‘“« A somewhat desperate undertaking,” said Gossamer, “ oil and vinegar in 
the same bottle—a match in a powder-magazine.”’ 

“Oh, never mind,”’ said Deveril, ‘I shall leave my better half to manege 
matters; women understand each other, and it wil be capital fun; because, 
if the scheme fails, the parted turtles will be no worse off than they are new ; 
and if it sueceeds—” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Blazenton, “‘ you are very droll creatures you and your wife. 
Odd people, as the world calls you.” 

‘* No, my dear sir,” said Deveril, ‘‘our expected guests are at present the 
odd people, and we wish to unite them.” 

“ Well, said Biazenton, ** as | have no turn for that sort of amusement, and 
have lived Jong enough to know that meddling or mischief-making between mer 
and their wives are seldom successful, and never satisfactory, I shall retire; eb 
—what—don't you see—I’m off.” 

‘** Stay five minutes,” said Gossamer.” 

** No, no,” replied Blazenton, “ you are very comical, entertaining gentle- 
men, and I dare say you will be very much diverted, but I shall take a walk 
and leave you to your own inventions.” 

Saying which, the veteran rove struck into one of the clematis-covered ton- 
nelles, and speedily disappeared 

‘*And a pretty business you have made of it, my dear Harry,” said Mrs 
Deveril, who fad in approaching heard her husband confiding the nature of their 
new scheme to Blazenton. 


‘* Pretty business—how, Mrs. Deveril—how?” said the enthusiastic master 
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amongst the many people here, I know so few, from having lived abroad so lung 
that I really have hunted you down in order to find an agreeable companion.” 

“T am too happy,” said Mrs. Deveril, -‘to find you driven to a measure so 

eeable to me.” 

‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Deveri!,” said the lady, ‘you are too kind—too goed, even to 
seem pleased with the society of a person of my time of life.” 
=< Time of life!” said Mrs. Deveril, ‘my dear friend, with wit and charms 
like yours—with manners so facinating, and a mind so well stored, there is not 
difference of times of life.” 

“ Ah,” replied Mrs. Blazenton, ‘“‘ you know how to flatter; but to tell you 
the truth, however ‘ pleasing ‘tis to please,’ I am quite weary of what is called 
the world; and I should have been ten times happier when I arrived 
here, tohave found you and Mr. Deveril alone, or but one or two dear and affec- 
tionate friends. Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Deveril, every thing seems changed 
since I was a girl. In those days, there was a respectful attention on the part 
of the men one met in society—something like a devotion ; but now—no—they 
look at one coldly, almost scornfully, and absorbed either in gambling, smoking, 
steeple-hunting, or politics, give themselves no trouble about us. Look at 
their dancing! I remember when in the buoyancy of my young spirits, I loved 
a ball not only for the agreeable associations of the re-union, but for the mere 
practical pleasure of dancing. Look at she listless pale-faced creatures who 
now seem as if they were absolutely conferring a favour upon their partners, 
not by dancing with them, but walking through the figures of a quadrille, the 
man who really does dance being an object of universal ridicule. Now this I 
hate—it is a falling off.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Deveril, ‘‘I agree with you there—but this evening, per- 
haps, we may find you some sprightlier cavaliers.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Blazenton, * that is all past with me; of course I never 
dance now. No, I prefer that, which I know, when I become familiarized with 
you I can always have here—I mean the conversation of the beaux esprits, 
and the advantage of an intercourse witn the most distinguished men of the 
day in their various ways.” 

“T hope yon will not find youself disppointed,” said Mrs. Deveril, “ for be- 
sides some singers and musicians, some artists, and a lawyer or two, we have 
eight or nine ologists of different sorts staying with us at present.” 

“T see one of our savans,” said Mrs. Deveral, “‘ coming up the next walk, 
who I am sure will suit you; you had better meet without any formal introduc- 
tion—so I shall run away.” 

And run away the fair practical joker did—and walk into the presence of his 
long-separated wife did Mr. Blazenton. 

“Gracious mercy!” said Mrs. Blazenton. ‘This philosopher must be my 


husband !—he is certainly grown older. Where are the curls that clustered 
over his forehead '—his hair is gray—he stoops a little. Oh dear! and 


—and look atthe furrows in his cheeks!—What does it mean ?—it is Mr. 
Blazenton ?” 


“T know that voice,” said Blazenton, putting his hand verandah-wise over 


his eyelids. ‘* Why Mrs. Blazenton! is that you ?” 


suffused with tears, called up, perhaps, by recollections of other days of folly, | 
or by the anticipation of those of atonement. ‘“ Yes, with all my soul ; by 
affection, by tenderness, and mutual love, which we ought always to have 
borne for each other.” 
“« And by regarding,” said Mrs. Blazenton, “all the errors and follies of our | 
earlier life, as so many dreams from which we have been awakened to hap | 
iness.”” 
‘ “ Agreed,” said he ; “ and laugh at them as if they had not been eur own, 
but merely subjects for ridicule and amusement.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. Blazenton, ‘“ how strangely, but how strongly does truth 
work! My dear husband, this is the moment for which, for the last ten years 
of the last twenty, I have been longing—my heart yearned for it—it formed 
the subject of my dreams by night, my thoughts by day; but my spirit was 
high, my heart was proud, and I could not break the ice.” 


Deveril.”’ 


” 


livin 

“ - yes,” said he, hiding his face in his hands ; “ and I shall again have 
a home—I shall again have comforts—It is woman only that can concentrate 
the happiness of aomestic life.” Me 
“ Thank Heaven this has happened,” said Mrs. Blazenton, falling into her 
husband’s arms. 
“Ah!” said Blazenton, shaking his head, “ this affair will make these 
funny people here laugh, and we shall be the town talk for a week ; but never 
mind, never mind—eh—what—I’m above that. It is never too late to repent ; 
I admit the faults of my younger days, and I shall be satisfied with the approval 
of those I esteem.” : 
At which part of the dialogue Mr. and Mrs. Blazenton fell out of each other's 
arms; and Deveril, his wife, and Captain Gossamer, rushed from the bosquet, 
in which they had been literally ambushed to witness the proceedings, 
“There!” said the master of the house, ‘‘ what we meant at first as an lono- 
cent joke, has turned out a permanent good. Nothing can be more delightful 
to us—nothing, we think, can contribute more to your happiness and benefit, 
my deer friends. I and Mrs. Deveril, therefore, hope and trust you will think 
that the gaities of Mumjumble Lodge are not withoui some beneficial results, 
Opp Prop .e as we are.” 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED By “poz.’’—[Continued from the last Albion.} 
CHAPTER XLII. 
OFFICIATES AS A KIND OF GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRINGING VARIOUS PEOPLE 
TOGETHER. 
The storm had long given place to a calm the most profound, and the evening 


“Is that you, Mr. Blazenton?” said the lady. ‘Ah! what can bring you | Was pretty far advanced—indeed supper was over, and the process of digestion 


here? don’t you recognise me ?” 


proceeding as favourably as, under the influence of complete tranquillity, cheer- 


“ Yes,” said Blazenton; “eh! what !—don't you see !—yes, it is you ; but ful conversation, and a moderate allowance of brandy and water, most wise 


what on earth brings you here ?” 
“ Chance,” said the lady ; ‘for I certainly did not expect to find you; but 


men conversant with the anatomy and functions of the human frame will con- 


, | Sider that it ought to have proceeded, when the three friends, or as one might 


upon my word, Mr. Blazenton, however much surprised, I am not otherwise | say, both in a civil and religious sense, and with proper deference and regard to 
moved by the meeting. ‘They tell me, for I hear of you sometimes, that you | the holy state of matrimony, the two friends, (Mr. and Mrs. Browdie counting 


have turned philosopher and cynic, and all that sort of thing.” 


as no more than one,) were startled by the noise of loud and angry threatenings 


“* Why,” said Mr. Blazenton, considerably staggered by the appearance of 
what it was generally considered he did not think his better half, “_I—eh! 
don’t you see !—don’t you know, eh! what?—I don’t know what you mean 
by cynic and philosopher; but, ma’am, if you mean to say I think ill of the 
world, having gained knowledge by experience, and look back with regret upoa 
the time which [ have so ill employed, I am both.” 

“How do you mean ill-employed?” said Mrs. Blazenton; and the extraor- 
dinary part of this meeting was, that which really and truly involved the philo- 
sophical manner in which it was conducted; for even the sudden surprise ot 
the rencontre, which might naturally have been supposed to upset both parties, 
seemed to have no kind of effect whatever upon them, but on the contrary, ap- 
peared to be no surprise at all. 

“ Til-employed !” said Blazenton ; “look to your own conduct, ma’am.” 

«Oh !” said the lady, ** you are going to scold; we have met oddly, unexpect- 
edly, and accidentally, do not let us make a scene for the amusement of these 
‘Odd People,’ who I have no doubt have brought us together for the purpose of 
making fun for somebody.” 

*“Ah!” said Blazenton, not looking at her, “I believe, ma’am, you are 
right, eh! what '—don’t you see !—yes, right,—our meeting is odd ; premedi- 
ted’; we will beat them at their own game, ma'am, we will not make a scene, 
no; we will speak only of the amusements of the House that are going on; don’t 
let us refer to past grievances.” 

“* Grievances!” said Mrs. Blazenton. ‘No: I have no wish to recur to 


below stairs, wh’ch presently attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed be- 
sides in language so towering sanguinary and ferocious, that it could hardly 
have been surpassed, if there had actually been a Saracen’s head then present 
in the establishment, supported on the shoulders and surmounting the trunk of 
a real, live, fur.ous, and most unappeasable Saracen. 

This turmoil, instead of quickly subsiding after the first outburst, (as turmoils 
not unfrequently do, whether in taverns, legislative assemblies, or elsewhere, ) 
into a mere grumbling and growling squabble, increased every moment, and 

















although the whole din appeared to be raised by but one pair of lungs, yet that 
one pair was of so powerful a quality, as repeated such words as ‘ scoundrel,” 
“rascal,” “insolent puppy,” and a variety of expletives no less flattering to 
the party addressed, with such great relish and strength of tone, that a dozen 
voices raised in concert tinder any ordinary circumstances would have made far 
less uproar and created much smaller consternation. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” said Nicholas, moving hastily towards the door. 
John Browdie was striding in the same direction when Mrs. Browdie turned 
pale, and, leaning back in her chair, requested him with a faint voice to take 
notice, that if he ran into any danger it was her intention to fall into hysterics 
immediately, and that the consequences might be more serious than he thought 
for. John looked rather disconcerted by this intelligence, though there was 4 
lurking grin on his face at the same time, but, being quite unable to keep out 
of the fray, he compromised the matter by tucking his wife's arm under his 
own, and, thus accompanied, following Nicholas down stairs with all speed. 





those ; but still, as we are here, and have met so strangely, tell me plainly, what 
ood did you ever get by frittering away your money amongst those women of 
cates, when gambling was in vogue, and when Lady—”’ 
“Stop, stop,” said Blazenton; ‘* name no names.” 
*¢ And then think of the way, Mr. Blazenton, in which you used to abandon 
my society for that of other women,” said the lady, who, from at first not mean- 
ing to say a word about any thing connected with o!d reminiscences, felt the 
spirit stirring within her to recur to all her former wrongs. 
“ Other women?” said Blazenton. 
“‘ Yes—yes,”’ sobbed Mrs. Blazenton, “and are still—stili devoted to—” 
“Me?” said Blazenton. ‘ No—no—all those follies are over now. I live 
calmly, quietly, and under the advice of my worthy physician, an Irish prac- 
titioner, look after my health and stick to that, eh !—don’t you see!” 
*“ And,” said Mrs. Blazenton ; ‘‘—indeed, indeed and in truth, Mr. Blazen- 
ton; how strange it seems that we should meet in this way. Do you know 
that you are looking wonderfully well!” 
“ Do you think so?” said Blazenton ; “ eh—ah—well—umph—upon my life 
—Maria, [ mean—yes—Mrs. Blazenton—umph—eh—I think—eh—yow are 
very little altered—eh ?—” 





The passage outside the coflee-room door was the scene of disturbance, and 
here were congregaied the coffee room customers and waiters, together with 
two or three coachmen and helpers from the yard. These bad hastily assem- 
bled round a young man who from his appearance might have been a year or 


ances just now described, seemed to have proceeded to even greater lengths in 


ings, while a couple of slippers lay at no great distance from the head of a 
prostrate figure in an opposite corner, who bore the appearance of having been 
shot into his present retreat by means of a kick, and complimented by having 
the slippers flung about his ears afterwards. 

The colffee-room customers, and the waiters, and the coachmen, and the 
helpers—not to mention a bar-maid who was looking on from behind an open 
sash window—seemed at that moment, if a spectator might judge from their 


the young gentleman in the stockings. Observing this, and that the young gen- 
tleman was nearly of his own age and had in nothing the appearance of an ha- 
bitual brawler, Nicholas, impelled by such feelings as will influence young men 





“*Me!” said the lady. ‘ My dear Mr. Blazenton, I am so changed that { am 
bsolutely afraid to look in my gla:s ’ 

* Ah, I don’t see that,’’ said Blazenton. ‘ My course of life is all altered. 
People come to dine with with me, but they fly away either to the House of 
Commons, or to the Opera, or to parties—my old friends have all died off, my 
new friends are of another school; suppers are out of fashion—eh, well. I 
don’t care for clubs, I stay at home, and then—what !—eh ; I am alone— 
I try to read, but I can’t, and I go to sleep. . What! as I say to myselt 
—I have outlived my compeers; I have made no new friends. Now what 
is life worth vnder such circumstances, eh?! It is ¢hat, I suppose, which has 
made me a cynic.” 

“ Why,’ said Mrs. Blazenton, “ life under such circumstances, certainly is 
a burden; and what is my life, Mr. Blazenton? There | was with a crowd of 
devoted cavaliers at my feet; I treated them like slaves and they obeyed ; my 
suppers after the Opera were perfect; my excursions up the river were 
puffed and praised in the papers ; my balls were charming, and here,—what 
am I now?” 

“ Ah,” said Blazenton; “eh what—that’s all; what a couple of fools we 
have been If we had lived as we ougnt to have lived, and not been so 
uncommonly squeamish—eh—what ?—both of us in the wrong, we need not 
have been wandering about alone, and shut out—eh, don’t you see !—for the 
last twenty vears.”’ i 





so thrust himself at once into the centre of the group, and in a more emphatic 
tone perhaps than circumstances might seem to warrant, demanded what all 
that noise was about. 

‘Hallo!’ said one of the men from the yard, “ this is somebody in disguise, 
this is.”’ 

“ Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of Roosher, gen'lmen!” cried 
another fellow. 

Disregarding these sallies, which were uncommonly well received, as sallies 
at the expense of the best-dressed persons in a crowd usually are, Nicholas 
glanced carelessly round, and addressing the young gentleman, who had by this 
time picked up his slippers and thrust his feet into them, repeated his inquiries 
with a courteous air 

«A mere nothing!” he replied. 

As this murmur was raised by the lookers-on, and some of the boldgst cried, 
“ Oh, indeed !—Wasn’t it though !—Nothing, eh ?—He called that nothing, 
did he? Lucky for him if he found it nothing.” These and many other ex- 
pressions of ironic#i disapprobation having been exlausted, two or three of the 
out-of-door fellows began to hustle Nicholas and the young gentleman who had 


toes, and so forth. But this being a round game, and one not necessarily limit- 
ed to three or four players, was open to John Browdie too, who, bursting into 
the little crowd—to the great terror of his wife—and falling about in all di 


“ Ah,” said Mrs. Blazenton; “and if we could have felt that, ten or fifteen | rections, now to the right, now to the left, now forwards, now backwards, and 


years ago, how much more does it tell upon us as we are now ! 
“Yes, Mrs. Blazenton,” said the husband; ‘it is painful to have no real 
home.” 
** And really,” said Mrs. Blazenton; “ having nobody who cares for one.’ 
“*T might as well be an old bachelor,” said Blazenton. 
“ And I,” said the lady, ‘an old maid 
“We might have had a family,” said Blazenton, half-erying. 


accidentally driving his elbow through the hat of the tallest helper, who had 
been particularly active, speedily caused the odds to wear a very different ap- 
pearance; while more than one stout fellow limped away to a respectful dis- 
tance, anathematising with tears in his eyes the heavy tread and ponderous 
feet of the burly Yorkshireman. 

‘“‘Let me see him do it again,’ said he who had been kicked into the 
corner, rising as he spoke, apparently more from the fear of John Brow- 


“Dear children, who would have engrossed our cares, and repaid our toils | die’s inadvertently treading upon him than from any desire to place himself 


for their good,” said Mrs Blazenton, crying outright. 

“Yes, dear little children, who would have handed us down to posterity, 
Mrs. Blazenton,” said he; “‘ instead of which, we have nobody; a human 
being interested about us. I declare to you our sufferings are great, Mrs. 
Blazenton.” 


“Yes, Mr. Blazenton,” said Mrs. Blazenton ; “and very much alike in their 


character.” 
* Ma’am,” said Mr. Blazenton, “‘eh, what? 
‘ Sir,” said Mrs. Blazenton. 


on equal terms with his late adversary. “ Let me see him do it again. That's 
“4.” 

“Let me hear you make those remarks again,” said the young man, 
“and I'll knock that head of yours in among the wine-glasses behind vou 
there.” , 

Here a waiter who had been rubbing his hands in excessive enjoyment of 
the scene, so long as only the breaking of heads was in question, adjured the 
spectators with great earnestness to fetch the police, declaring that otherwise 


murder would be surely done, and that he was responsible for all the glass and 


“ Ought we not to try,” said he, “ to alleviate our sufferings by sharing them | china on the premises 


a) 


» eh? don't ve see 
“What on earth do you mean, Mr. Blazenton !”’ said the lady 


‘No one need trouble himself to stir,” said the young gentleman, “I am 
going to remain in the housa all! nigh 


P shall y | 
, and shall be found here in the morning 








two older than Nicholas, and who, besides having given utterance to the defi- | 
his indignation, inasmuch as his feet had no other covering than a pair of stock- | 


) 


winks, nods, and muttered exclamations, strongly disposed to take part against | 


sometimes, felt a very strong disposition to side with the weaker party, and | 


made the noise: stumbling against them by accident, and treading on their | 


———a 
where I was not expected until to-morrow,) chose to express himself in very 
disrespectful, and insolently familiar terms, of a young lady, whom I recognised 
from his description and other circumstances, and whom | have the honour! to 
know. As he spoke loud enough to be overheard by the other guests who 
were present, I informed him most civilly that he was mistaken in his conjec- 
tures, which were of an offensive nature, and requested him to forbear. He 
did so for a little time, but as he chose to renew his conversation when leaving 
the room, in a more offensive strain than before, I could not refrain from mak- 
ing after him, and facilitating his departure by a kick, which reduced him to the 

posture in which you saw him just now. I am the best judge of my own afrairs, 
take it,” said the young man, who had certainly not quite recovered from his 
recent heat, “If anybody here thinks proper to make this quarrel his own, I 
have not the smallest earthly objection, I do assure him.” 
Of all possible courses of proceeding under the circumstances detailed, there 


‘+ That’s it,” said Blazenton; “ I—felt, eh? what—don’t you see !—never | was certainly not one which, in his then state of mind, could have appeared 
mind—there’s no use in talking now—thank Heaven, we have met—eh—this | more laudable to Nicholas than this. There were not many subjects of dispute 
| which at that moment could have come home to his own breast more power- 
“We will never part!” said the agitated lady; ‘perhaps, my dear | fully, for having the unknown uppermost in his thoughts, it naturally occurred 
George, we may again rally round us, such of our old and real friends as are | to him that he would have done just the same if an audacious gossiper durst 


| have presumed in his hearing to speak lightly of her. Influenced by these con- 
siderations, he espoused the young gentleman’s quarrel with great warmth, 
protesting that he had done quite right, and that he respected him for it ; 
which ps Browdie (albeit not quite clear as to the merits) immediately pro- 
tested too, with not inferior vehemence. 

‘Let him take care, that’s all,’’ said the defeated party, who was being 
rubbed down by a waiter, after his recent fa'l on the dusty boards. ‘“ He 
don’t knock me down for nothing, I can tell him that. A pretty state of 
things, if a man isn’t to admire a handsome girl without being beat to pieces 
for it!” 

This reflection appeared to have great weight with the young lady at the 
bar, who (adjusting her cap as she spoke, and glancing at a mirror) declared 
that it would be a very pretty state of things indeed ; and that if people were 
to be punished for actions so innocent and natural as that, there would be 
more people to be knocked down than there would be people to knock 
them down, and that she wondered what the gentleman meant by it, that 
she did. 

‘My dear girl,” said the young gentleman in a low voice, advancing tc- 
wards the sash window. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, sir!’ replied the young lady sharply, smiling though as she 
turned aside, and biting her lip, (whereat Mrs Browdie, who was still stand- 
ing on the stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and called to her husband to 
come away.) 

‘‘ No, but listen to me,” said the young man. ‘If admiration of a pretty 
face were criminal, I should be the most hopeless person alive, for I cannot re- 
sist one. It has the most extraordinary effect upon me, checks and controls 
me in the most furious and obstinate mood. You see what an effect yours has 
had upon me already.” 

** Oh, that’s very pretty,” replied the young lady, tossing her head, “ but—” 

“Yes, I know it’s very pretty,” said the young man, looking with an air of 
admiration in the bar-maid’s face, ‘1 said so you know, just this moment. 
But beauty stould be spoken of respectfully—respectfully, end in proper terms, 
and with a becaming sense of its worth and excellence, whereas this fellow has 
no more notion < 

The young lady interrupted the conversation at this point, by thrusting her 
head out of the bar-window, and inquiring of the waiter in a shrill voice whe- 
ther that young man who had been knocked down was going to stand in the 
passage all night, or whether the entrance was to be left clear for other people 
The waiters taking the hint, and communicating it to the hostlers, were not 
slow to change their tone too, and the result was, that the unfortunate victim 
was bundled out in a twinkling. 

**] am sure I have seen that fellow before, 

«Indeed !”’ replied his new acquaintance. 

‘Tam certain of it,” said Nicholas, pausing to reflect. ‘ Where canI have 
—stop !—yes, to be sure—he belongs to a register-office up at the west end of 
the town I knew I recollected the face.” 

It was indeed, Tom—the ugly clerk. 

‘That's odd enongh!’’ said Nicholas, ruminating upon the strange manner 
in which that register-office seemed to start up and stare hin in the face every 
now and then, and when he least expected it. 

‘*[ am much obliged to you for your kind advocacy of my cause when it 
most needed an advocate,” said the young man, laughing, and drawing a card 
from his pocket. ‘* Perhaps you'll do me the favor to let me know where | 
can thank you.”’ 

Nicholas took the card, and glancing at it involuntarily as he returned the 
compliment, evinced ve ry great surprise. 

““*Mr. Frank Cheeryble!’” said Nicholas. “Surely not the rephew of 
Cheeryble, Brothers, who is expected to-morrow !” 

*T don’t usually call myself the nephew of the firm,’’ returned Mr. Frank, 
good-humouredly, ‘ but of the two excellent individuals who compose it, I am 
proud to say lamthe nephew. And you,I see, are Mr. Nickleby, of whom 1 
have heard so much! ‘This is a most unexpected meeting, but not the less 
welcome 1 assure you. ’ 

Nicholas responded to these compliments with others of the same kind, and 
they shook hands warmly. Then he introduced John Browdie, who had re- 
mained in a state of great admiration ever since the young lady in the bar had 
been so skilfully won over to the right side. ‘Then Mrs. John Browdie was in- 
troduced, and finally they all went up stairs together and spent the next halt 
hour with great satisfaction and mutual entertainment; Mrs. John Browdie 
beginning the conversation by declaring that of all the made up things she 
ever saw, that young woiman below stairs was the vainest and the plainest 





” 


said Nicholas. 


’ 


{ ‘This Mr. Frank Cheeryble, although, to judge from what had re cently taken 


| place, a hot-headed young man, (which is not an absolute miracle and pheno- 
menon In nature) was a sprightly, good-humoured, pleasant fellow, with much 
both in his countenance and disposition that reminded Nicholas very strongly 
of the kind-hearted brothers. His manner was as unaffected as theirs, and his 
| demeanour full of that heartiness which, to most people who have anything 
generous in their composition, is peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, that he 
| was good-looking and intelligent, had a plentiful share of vivacity, was ex- 
tremely cheerful, and accommodated himself in five minutes’ time to all John 
Browdies oddities with as much ease as if he had known him froma boy; and 
j it will be a source of no great wonder that, when they parted for the night, he 
had produced a most favorable impression, not only upon the worthy Yorkshire- 
| man and his wife, but upon Nicholas also, who, revolving all these things in his 
mind as he made the best of his way home, arrived at the conclusion that he 
had laid the foundation of a most agreeable and desirable acquaintance 
‘*But it’s a most extraordinary thing about that register-office fellow ! 
thought Nicholas. ‘Is it likely that this nephew can know anything about 
that beautiful girl? When Tim Linkinwater gave me to understand the other 
day that he was coming to take a share in the business here, he said he had 
been superintending it in Germany for four years, and that during the last six 
months he had been engaged in establishing an agency in the north of England. 
‘That’s four years and a half—four years and a half. She can’t be more than 
seventeen—say eighteen at the outside. She was quite a child when he went 
away, then. I should say he knew nothing about her and had never seen her, 
so he can give me no information. At all events,” thought Nicholas, coming to 
| fue real point in his mind, “there can be no danger of any prior occupation of 
her affections in that quarter ; that’s quite clear.”’ 


Is selfishness a necessary ingredient in the composition of that passion call- 
| ed love, or dues it deserve all the fine things which poets, in the exercise of 
their undoubted vocation, have said of it? There are, no doubt, authenticated 

instances of gentlemen having given up ladies and ladies having given up gentle- 

met to meritorious rivals, under circumstances of great high mindedness ; but it is 
| quite established that the majority of such ladies and gentlemen have not made 
a viitue of necessity, and nobly resigned what was beyond their reach ; asa 
private soldier might register a vow never to accept the order of the Garter, 
or a poor curate of great piety and learning, but of no family—save a very 
large family of children—might renounce a bishopric ! 

Here was Nicholas Nickleby, who would have scorned the thought of count- 
ng how the chances stood of his rising in favour or fortune with the Brothers 
Cheeryble, now that their nephew had returned, already deep in calculations 
whether that same nephew was likely to rival him in the affections of the fair 
unknown—discussing the matter with himself too, as gravely as if, with that 
| one exception, it were all settle d; and re curring to the subject again and again 
!and feeling quite indignant and ill-used at the notion of anybody else making 

love to one with whom he had never had exchanged a word in all his life To 
| be sure, he exaggerated rather than depreciated the merits of his new acquaint- 
ance ; but still he took it as a kind of personal offence that he should have anv 
| merits at all—in the eves ofthis particular young lady, that is ; for elswhere 
he was quite welcome to have as many as he pleased. There was undoubted 





. 1 al al ! - 
selfishness in aj] this, and vet Nicholas was of a most free and generous nature 


“Perhaps we are—eh ~older we know we are, than when we parted,—eh— |if there is any assault to answer for.” with a few mean or sordid thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot of any 
what?” said Blazenton ; perhaps we are—eh—” ‘¢ What did vou strike him for!” asked one of the bystanders man. and there is no reason to ose that, being in love, he felt and though 

«« ——- Wiser, Mr. Blazenton,” said his wife. ‘‘ If we are, why shouldn't we ‘Ah! what did you strike him for !’’ demanded the others differently from other people in the like sublime condition 
forget the past, and consider all the injuries we have inflicted on each other as The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and addressing himself to He did not stop to set on foot an inquiry into his train of thought or state 
mere weaknesses.” Nicholas, said :— celing, however, but went thinking on all the wav home. and continued to 

«© Yes,” said Blazenton, “‘ weaknesses incidental to humanity ‘You inquired just now what was the matter here. The matter is simply | dream ¢ ss ial de | Wie, baciess aatiated bimeelf thes I 

“If we do that,” said Mrs. Blazenton, “ we must endeavour, ii possible, to | this. Yonder person who was drinking with a friend in the ecoffee-room when | (heeryble could have no knowledge of, or a Spestanpes age stag pearete se 
render ourselves worthy of each other’s esteem for the future.” I took my seat there for half an hour before going to bed, (for I have st come | v< r lady t » ocr oO 1 t eve ‘ nself might never see 

“ With all my soul, Maria,” said Blazenton, his eyes becoming somewhat ! off a journey, and preferred stopping here to-night, to going home at this hour, pon which hypothesis he built up a very ingenious s ccess 
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menting ideas which answered his purpose even better than the vision of Mr. 
Frank Cheeryble, and tantalized and worried him, walking and sleeping. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and sung to the contrary, there is no 
well-established case of morning having either deferred or hastened ite approach 
by term of an hour or so for the mere gratification of a splenetic feeling against 
some unoffending lover ; the sun having, in the discharge of his public duty, 
as the books of precedent report, invariably risen according to the almanacks, 
and without suffering himself to be swayed by any private considerations. So, 
morning came as ustial and with it business hours, and with them Mr. Frank 
Cheeryble, and with a long train of smiles and welcomes from the worthy bro- 
thers, and a more grave and clerk-like, but scarcely less hearty reception from 
Mr. Timothy Linkinwater. 

“That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby should have met last night,” said Tim 
Linkinwater, getting slowly off his stool, and looking round the counting-house 
with his back planted against the desk, as was his custom when he had any-. 
thing very particular to say—‘*‘that those two young men should have met last 
night in that manner is, I say, a coincidence—a remarkable coincidene. Why, 
I don’t believe now,” added Tim, taking off his spectacles, and smiling as 
with gentle pride, ‘that thore’s such a place in all the world for coincidences 
as London is ! 

**T don’t know about that,” said Mr. Frank ; but ; 

‘Don’t know about it, Mr. Francis!” interrupted Tim, with an obstinate 
air. ‘Well, but let us know. If there is any better place for such things, 
where is it? Js itin Europe? No, thatit isn’t. Is it in Asia? Why, of 
course it’s not. Isit in Africa? Nota bitof it. Is it in America? You 
know better than that, at all events. Well, then,” said Tim, folding his arms 
resolutely, ‘* where is it?” 

“IT was not about to dispute the point, Tim,” said young Cheeryble, laugh- 
ing. ‘Tam not sucha heretic as that. All I was going to say was, that I 
hold myself under an obligation to the coincidence, that’s all.” 

“Oh! if you dont dispute it,” said Tim, quite satisfied, ‘ that’s another 
thing. I'll tell you what though—I wish you had. I wish you or anybody 
would. I would so put that man down.” said Tim, tapping the forefinger of 
his left hand emphatically with his spectacles, “so put that man down by ar- 
gument we : 

It was quite impossible to find language to express the degree of menta 
prostrations to which such an adventurous wight would be reduced in the keen 
encounter with Tim Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the rest of his declaration in 
pure lack of words, and mounted his stool again. 

‘* We may consider ourselves, brother Ned,” said Charles, after he had _pat- 
ted Tim Linkinwater approvingly on the back, “ very fortunate in having two 
such young men about us as our nephew Frank and Mr. Nickleby. It should 
be a source of great satisfaction and pleasure to us.” 

‘* Certainly, Charles, certainly,” returned the other. 

‘Of Tim,” added brother Ned, ‘‘I say nothing whatever, because Tim is a 
mere child—an infant—a nobody—that we never think or take into account at 
all. Tim, you villain, what do you say to that, sir?” 

“T am jealous of both of ’em,” said Tim, ‘and mean to look out for ano 
ther situation ; so provide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please.” 

Tim thought this such an exquisite, unparalled, and most extraordinary joke, 
that he laid his pen upon the inkstand, and rather tumbling off his stool than 
getting down with his usual deliberation, laughed till he was quite faint, shaking 
his head all the time so that little particles of powder flew palpably about the 
office. Nor were th: brothers at all behind hand, for they laughed as heartily 
at the ludicrous idea of any voluntary separation between themselves and old 
Tim. Nicholas and Mr. Frank laughed quite boisterously, perhaps to conceal 
some other emotion awakened by this little incident, (and, so indeed, did the 
three old fellows after the first burst,) so perhaps there was as much keen en- 
joyment and relish in that laugh altogether, as the politest assembly ever deriv- 
ed from the most poignant witticism uttered at any one person's expense. 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said brother Charles, calling him aside, and taking him 
kindly by the hand, “ I—I—am anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are pro- 
perly and comfortably settled in the cottage. We cannot allow those who 
serve us well to labour under any privation or discomfort that it is in our power 
toremove. I wish, too, to see your mother and sister—to know them, Mr. 
Nickleby, and have an opportunity of relieving their minds by assuring them 
that any trifling service we have been able to do for them is a great deal more 
than repaid by the zeal and ardour you display.—Not a word, my dear sir, | 
beg. ‘To-morrow is Sunday. I shall make bold to come out at tea-time, and 
take the chance of finding you at home; if you are not, you know, or the ladies 
should feel a delicacy in being intruded on, and would rather not be known to 
me just now, why J can come again another time, any other time would do for 
me. lLetit remain upon that understanding. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, 
let me have a word with you this way.” 

The twins went out of the office arm in arm, and Nicholas who saw in this act 
of kindness, and many others of which he had been the subject that morning, 
only so many delicate renewals on the arrival of their nephew of the kind assur- 
ances which the brothers had given him in his absence, could scarcely feel suf- 

ient admiration and gratitude for such extraordinary consideration. 

The intelligence that they were to have a visitor—and such a visitor—next 
day, awakened in the breast of Mrs. Nickleby min gled feelings of exultation 
and regret ; for whereas on the one hand she hailed it as an omen of her speedy 
restoration to good society and the almost forgotten pleasures of morning calls 
and evening tea-drinkings, she could not, ot the other, but reflect with bitter- 
ness of spirit on the absence of a silver tea-pot with an ivory knob on the lid, 
and a milk jug to match, which had been the pride of her heart in the days of 
yore, and had been kept from year’s end to year's end wrapped up in a wash- 
leather on a certain top shelf which now presented itself in lively colours to her 
sorrowing Imagination. 

“‘T wonder who's got that spice-box,” said Mrs. Nickleby, shaking her head. 

It used to stand in the left-hand corner, next but two to the pickled onions. 

yu remember that spice-box, Kate !”’ 

** Perfectly well, mama.” 

‘“T shouldn’t think you did, Kate, 
ner, “talking about in that cold and unfeeling way 
that vexes me in these losses more that the losses t 
declare,’’ said Mrs. Nickleby rubbing her nose with an unpassionate alr, “* tha 
itisto have people 

“My deus mamma,” said Kate, stealing lier arm round her mother’s neck, 
“why do you say what I know you cannot seriously mean or think, or why | 


” 
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returned Mrs. Nickleby, in a severe man- 
' If there’s any one thing 
hemselves, I do prot st and 


t 





about me who take things with such provoking calmness 


pe 


angry with me for being happy and content ’ You and Nicholas are left to 
me, we are together once again, and what regard can I have for a few 
trifling things of which we never feei want! WhenTI have scen all the 
misery and desolation that death can ind known the lonesome feeling 
of being solitary and alone in crowds the agony of separation in grief 
and poverty when we mos! Ic? ifort and support from each ovler, ¢ 
you wonder that I look upon tuis as a place of such delicious quiet a d res 
that with you beside me I have nothing to wish for or regret? There was a 
time, and not long since, when all the comforts of our old home did come 
back upon me, I own, very often—oftener than you would think perha but | 
affected to care nothing for them, in the hope that you would so be brought to 
regard them less. I was not insensib!c, indeed. I might have felt ha; f I 
had been. Dear mamma,” said Kate, in great agitation, “I know no difierence 
between this home and that in which we were all so happy for so many years, 


ki 
Kil 


except that the kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached on earth lias passed 
in peace tu heaver 

‘* Kate my dear, Kate,” cried Mrs. Nickleby, folding her in her arms 

‘“‘T have so ofien thought,’ sobbed Kate, “ of all his kind words—of 
last time he looked into my little room, as he passed up stairs to bed, and 
‘God bless you, darling.’ There was a paleness his face, mamma—the broken 
heart—I know it was—TI little thought so—then—” 

A gush of tears came to her re lief, and Kate laid her head upon her mother’s 
breast, and wept like a little child. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that when the heart 
touched and softened by some tranquil happiness or atfectionate feeling, the 
memory of the dead comes over it most powerfully and It would 
almost ‘seem as though our better thoughts and sympathies were charms, in 
virtue of which the soul’ is enabled to hold some vague and mysterious intey- 
course with the sp'rits of those whom we dearly loved in life. Alas! how 
often and how lorg may those patient angels hover above us, watching for 
the spell which is so seldom uttered, and so soon forgottes ! 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomed to give readv utterance to whatever came 
uppermost in her mind, had never conceived the possibility of her daughter's 
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Nickleby’s in the condition of the furniture, or Kate’: i: everything, was no- 
thing to the pride with which Nicholas looked at Kate herself; and surely the 
costliest mansion in all England might have found in her beautiful face and 
graceful form its most exquisite and peerless ornament. 

About six o’clock in the afternoon Mrs. Nickleby was thrown into a great 
flutter of spirits by the long-expected knock at the door, nor was this flutter at 
all composed by the audible tread of two pair of bvots in the passage, which 
Mrs. Nickleby augured, in a breathless state, must be “the two Mr. Cheery- 
bles ;” as it certainly was, though not the two Mrs. Nickleby expected, because 
it was Mr. Charles Cheeryble, and his nephew, Mr. Frank, who made a thou- 
sand apologies for his intrusion, which Mrs. Nickleby (having tea-spoons enough 
and to spare for all) most gracioualy received Nor did the appearance of this 
unexpected visitor occasion the least embarrassment, (save in Kate, and that 
only to the extent of a blush or two at first,) for the old gentleman was so kind 
and cordial, and the young gentleman imitated him in this respect so well, that 
the usual stiffness and formality of a first meeting showed no signs of appea:- 
ing, and Kate really more than once detected herself in the very act of wonder- 
ing when it was going to begin. 

At the tea-table there was plenty of conversation on a great variety of sub 
jects, nor were there wanting jocose matters of discussion, such as they were ; 
for young Mr. Cheeryble’s recent stay in Germany happening to be alluded to, 
old Mr. Cheeryble informed the company that the aforesaid young Mr. Cheery- 
ble was suspected to have fallen deeply in love with the daughter of a cercain 
German burgomaster. This accusation young Mr. Cheeryble most indignantly 
repelled, upon which Mrs. Nickleby slily remarked, that she suspected, from 
the very warmth of the denial, there must be something in it. Young Mr. 
Cheeryble then earnestly entreated old Mr. Cheeryble to confess that it was all 
a jest, which old Mr. Cheeryble at last did, young Mr. Cheeryble being so 
much in earnest about it, that—as Mrs. Nickleby said many thousand times 
afterwards in recalling the scene—he ‘“ quite coioured,” which she rightly 
considered a memorable circumstance, and one worthy of remark, young men 
not being as aclass remarkable for modesty or self-denial. especially when 
there 1s a lady in the case, when, if they colour at ail, it is rather their practice 
to colour the story, and not themselves. 

After tea there was a walk in the garden, and the evening being very fine 
they strolled out at the garden gate into some lanes and bye-roads, aud saunter- 
ed up aod down until it grew quite dark. The time seemed to pass very quickly 
with all the party. Kate went first, leaning upon her brother's arm, and talk- 
ing with him and Mr. Frank Cheeryble : and Mrs. Nickelby and the elder gen- 
tleman followed at a short distance, the kindness of the good merchant, his in- 
terest in the welfare of Nicholas, and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon 
the good lady’s feelings, that the usual current of her speech was confined with- 
in very narrow and circumscribed limits, Smike (who, if he had ever been an 
object of interest in his life, had been one that day) accompanied them, joining 
sometimes one group, and sometimes the other, as brother Charles, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder, bade him walk with him, or Nicholas, looking smiling- 
ly round, beckoned him to come and talk with the old friend who understood 
him best, and who could win a smile into his care-worn face when none else 
could. 

Pride is one of the seven deadly sins; but it cannot be the pride of a mother 
in her children, for that is a compound of two cardinal virtues—faith and hope 
This was the pride which swelled Mrs. Nickleby’s heart that night, and this it 
was which left upon her face, glistening in the light when they returned home, 
traces of the most gra'eful tears she had ever shed. 

‘There was a quiet mirth about the litle supper, which harmonized exactly 
with this tone of feeling, and at length the two gentlemen took their leave. 
There was circumstance in the leave-taking which occasioned a vast deal of 
smilling and pleasantry, and that was, that Mr. Frank Cheeryble offered his 
hand to Kate, twice over, quite forgetting that he had bade her adieu already. 
This was held by the elder Mr. Cheeryble to be a convincing proof that he was 
thinking of his German flame, and the jest occasioned immense laughter. So 
easy is it to move light hearts. 

In short, it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness; and as we all have 
some bright day—many of us, let us hope, among a crowd of others—to which 
we revert with particular delight, so this one was often looked back to after- 
wards, as holding a conspicuous place in the calendar of those who shared it 
Was there one exception, and that one he who needed to have been most 
happy ? 

Who was that who, in the silence of his own chamber, sunk upon his knees 
to pray as his first friend had taught him, and folding his hands and stretching 
them widely in the air, fell upon his face in a passion of bitter grief? 
————< 
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cecasioned by her wearing a pair of shoes and stockings! A poor family were 
in what we considered a most miserable condition: at Christmas, by way of 
making them comfortable, we had given to each individual a nice suit of 
clothes : the consequence was, they were all laid up with bad feverish colds! 
Since this, I have come to the wise determination of allowing people to be 
happy in their own way. And the more we see of the world, the more con- 
vinced must we be, how totally independent of every outward cause and cir- 
cumstance is happiness;—that it springs entirely from the mind within, 
the Irish are living and laughing proofs. As I said before, what sur- 
prises me is, that a country where all are clever, shrewd, and intelligent, 
should not have produced more characters of celebrity. The only reason I can 
discover for this is, that perhaps when talent is so common, it is but little 
valued ; and a man who in another country would be considered quite a pro- 
digy, is here raised so little above the common standard, that he knows not 
his own worth, and therefore does not take any pains to improve his natural 


abilities.” 
A TRADITION. 

“ Once on atime, one Nick Scdler, a native of this part of the country, who 
was a soldier in a regiment that happened to be quartcred at Dingle, dreamed 
one night, that beneath a certain stone, near to his round building, with a hole 
in it, there was a treasure of thousands of gold coins, locked up snug in a box, 
several feet below the ground ; and that if he went there, on a certain day, and 
at a certain time, he would find it. Well, the day came, and away went Nick 
Saddler, till he arrived at the field, where he was much surprised to find several 
people digging, and picking up the stones that were turned up close by the 
very spot which he had seen in his dream ; but Nick was not the sort of fellow 
to be daunted by a small matter of a trifle; so, as he saw little chance of get- 
ting rid of the people that had gathered there, by telling them to go away fair 
and easv, and with a thank’ee, so what does Nick do, but, as well became him, 
he pulled off his coat, and put the back part of it before, and butioning it tight 
behind, like Paddy from Cork, he began hooting and yelling, and dancing about 
the field like mad ; and sure enough, as ’twas in the time of the dog-days, ’twas 
mad that all the people thought he was, by his gambols; and they began to 
feel terrified, and one after the other took to their legs, cutting away without 
once looking back, for the fear of mad Nick Sadler; and leaving their spades, 
crowbars, and pickaxes behind them. Nick laughed at the fun, which pleased 
him mightily, when he saw them right and left taking to all points of the com- 
pass, like quarry stones blasted by powder. And when he thought every one 
was far enough away not to observe him, he went to work without delay upon 
the spot that he had dreamed about. Nick soon dug a very deep hole—but as 
digging was new work to him, he soon began to be tired ; after pulling off his 
coat, and putting it on the right way, and pulling it off again, at last, he began 
to get out of heart with his job, and was about giving it over for good and all; 
when what should he throw up, but a great lump of earth with his spade! and 
what should roll out of it but a great jack-hook! Well, the next lift of the 
epade brought up another jack-boot. Nick stood fairly bothered—he did not 
know whether to be disappointed or not ; for expecting to find the thousands 
of gold coins he had dreamed about, and to turn up nothing but an old pair of 
jack-boots—that maybe wasn’t a pair—was certainly not what he expected ac- 
cording to his dream; but sure every body knows that a little luck is better 
than no luck at all; so stepping aside, Nick deliberately set to work at trying 
on the boots, not knowing but that they might fit him, and then again he began 
his digging. After a little work, he dug up a fine new bridle ; and as well be- 
comes Nick, not satisfied with his luck, he went on digging lower and lower, 
for the gold coins that he had dreamed about by the thousands; till, with one 
powerful dip of his spade, he suddenly raised a great stone, which had closed 
up the mouth of a cavern that was quite light inside, from a pair of candles that 
were burning ona square table. At this table a cat and a greyhond were sit- 
ting, playing at points. ‘ Hallo!’ says Puss, ‘ who’s there fl ‘Only me,’ says 
Nick. ‘And who’s me?’ says the Greyhound. ‘ Why, Nick Saddler to be 
sure, and who else!’ ‘Ah ha!’ says the dog, answering him; ‘and what do 
you want Nick!’ ‘ Want, ye puppy!’ says Nick, ‘I want the gold.’ ‘ Nick, 
you’re a rascal,’ says Puss. ‘ Well now, I never heard a cat say that before,’ 
observed Nick—so striking a blow at the cat with the bit-end of the bridle, he 
gave one great spring, and jumped out of the cave, with both Pussy and Grey- 
hound after him, and away with him down the hill as hard as his legs could 
carry him, and they following hitwg and he with the old jack-boots. Where 
Nick Saddler went to, or what became of him after that, is not rightly known ; 
but ’tis commonly said that if people were to dig deep enough near this round 
building with the hole in it, they would assuredly find the cave that the dog 
and cat are sitting in, guarding the gold; and sure ‘tis a quare pair of sentries, 
whoever put it there, they fixed upon to take care of it; though they didn’t let 
Nick Saddler get at it, and ‘tis hard to say who will have the luck of it, though 
many ’s the man that is wanting the same this blessed day.” 

Another illustration of these Kerry superstitions occurs near Darrynane, as 
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This is a charming book. Before we have been engaged with it ten mi- 
nutes, we feel as if we had got into refined and intellectual company, and con- 
fidently anticipate that the better we become acquainted, the more agreeable 
and pleasant we shall find it. Nor is the hope disappointed. The ease and 
nature of good breeding and society gradually develope in picturesque descrip- 
tion, Interesting observations on life and manners, amusing anecdote, legendary 
lore, just feeling, and sound common sense. With every generous sympathy 
enlisted on the side of the people amongst whom she rambled, Lady Chatterton 
is not blind to their defects; and her remarks on every Irish subject seem to 
us to be peculiarly unprejudiced and impartial. ‘This is a valuable quality in a 
work upon that country; and though we shall rather address ourselves’to its | 
lighter features, we will commence our illustrations with a sclection applicable | 
to the point in question. After dwelling with much gratification on the kind- 
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liness of heart and other good dispositions of the natives, Lady C. says :— 
‘*It is the fashion to attribute to England all or most of Ireland’s sufferings ; | 
but I think that a dispassionate and accurate view of Ireland, if such can be ob- | 
tained, would prove that fashion is wrong. ‘That some of its misery originated 

in Its Imperfect conquest by England is most certain; that this misery 
creased by the Union, is a question I have frequently heard discussed ; but no 
woman ought to be a politician, for she is sure to judge by the heart, not by 
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stamped on every thing that is done or left undone it 


the dung-heap which obstructs the path to the cabin ; 


You may trace in 
7 in the smoke which finds 
t through every opening but a chimney. You may see it in the warm 
cloaks which are worn In the hottest day in summer—in the manner a peasant 
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dwelling upon these thoughts in secret, the more especially as no hard trial 
or querulous reproach had everdrawn them from her. But now, when the hap 
piness of ali that Nicholas had just told them, and of their new and peaceful 
life, brought these recollections so strongly uy iN that she could not sup- 
press t Mrs. Nickleby began to have a ¢ that she had been 
rather thoughtless now and then, and wasc mis of something like self- 
reproach as § embraced her daughter, and y ed to the emotions which 
such : couversation naturally awakene 
There w rhtv bustle tha lav ey 


girl carries her basket behind her back his is generally done by folding her | 
cloak. her only cloak, round it, and thus throwing the whole weight of the 
basket on this garment, of course to its no small detriment This 
same want of sense lurks, too, under the great heavy coat, which the 
men wear during violent exertion in hot weather In short, s ob- 
vious a thousand ways The ca of this remarkable want of sense 
will be more difficult to find out, than the effect has on Irelar Pe 
haps t lrish are sprung from some w ng tribe ; perhaps—but a truce to 
speculation let me ci ine mvysei!l to! : 

This ex vill sufficiently bear o truth of our remark; a we pass 
from to some of the other pleas aracteristics of r ertaining 
| page 
‘In a itercourse with the com copie, a an | 
iw r truck Dy some n sé iV i 
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; wild and unsteady habits. 


related by the piper of that place, but we must retain it for a while. 

Intermingled with such interesting relations as these, Lady Chatterton, both 
with pen and pencil, gives us much information in regard to Irish antiquities, 
and particular pagan remains of the darkest date, and Ogham inscr'ptions equally 
dark. ‘The lithographic sketches are very pretty; and never was antiquarian 
researc’ rendered less dry by taste and fancy, than in her ladyship’s narrative. 
But we must conclude; and have two or three slight anecdotes in store to 
make ‘‘a good ending,” which if we did not do, we should make one quite in- 
consistent with the genius of the work :-— 

Aa Irish Boy.—* My father was looking over the labourers’ book as usual, to 
see what work had been done in his absence. All the people were marked as 
regular in their attendance, with one exception—that of a young lad named 
Carro|l, opposite whose name the commen word ‘ absent’ invariably appeared. 
Now this Carroll has been always a notorious scamp, whom my father was ad- 
vised long since to * send to sea,’ as the only vocation for one of his incorrigibly 
He is the most comical-looking urchin you ever 
wv ; with a face of irris'ible drollery and shrewdness, and a pair of eyes as 
sherp and brght as arat’s. ‘ What could he be about, to keep him so long 
away from work '—perhaps he staid at home to dig out his own potatoes ?’— 
‘ No—the never a potato he dug, good nor bad ; his mother had to do 'em with 
her own hands, while he was away on his thricks about the counthry.’ ‘ Drink- 
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ing, very probably,’ said one. ‘Ah, I never thought he would come to any 
the head. ‘Therefore, without entering upon often-debated ground, I will ven- wood,’ | another. All joned in deploring the depravity of so young an of- 
ture to assert that, in my opinion, it forms, volcano-like, the fire within itself fe nder. <A few days af the truth came out,—and what do you think it was 
and thus, from the strar ge character of its peo] le, the I pal maisemes and | that kept M r Patrick, commouly called Patsey Carroll, away from his work 
misfortunes of Ireland arise. What must strike a stranger most in a vi tO | and his potato-garden ’—learning the flute! We called at the cabin of the de- 
this country, if he happen to preserve his own senses, Is the utt< deficiency of | linquent’s mot or seen after tl ay ‘ Terrible news about Patsey, Mrs. Carroll!’ 
that usefal quality, common sense, in the inhabitants. As irreis betwecn | [ said, looking very solemn Oh then, you may well say that, miss,’ she ex- 
man and wife there are generally faults on both sides—so it Is ie GISSCUSIONS | claimed, with a face full of tribulation ;—* I don't know what I'll do with him, at 
etween different classes in poor Ireland. There are s every where. The | al. at Sure 'm iid he’s past advice or mending now entirely since he’s 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, landowners, and peasants, high 1 low, rich | taken to the music—bad luck to it! Here's the th ng that’s putting him astray,’ 
1 poor, are all more violent, more full « rty spirit—in short, more angry, | she d, t ¢ down an old flute from the dresser; ‘ only ‘tis a borrowed 
in in any other country It seems as if 1 something in the atmosphere one, I tl nd the fire, so | would, for all the holes that’s in it, and the 
of Ireland which is unfavourable to the growth of common sense and modera- | black ts round it’ she continued, holding out the obnoxious instrument with 
tion in Its Inhebitants; and which is not w yut an influence even on those | g Jook of such icrous spite, that I was obliged to bite my lips to avoid laugh- 
who go there with their brains fairly stocke th that most us | quality.— | ing o rit ‘And ‘tisn’t to plav tunes other Christian he does be do- 
Even strangers are sure to lose their sober 1 ledness after a few month's re- ne, she continued yo] e must have notes wrote down before him on a 
sidence, and to become most violent partiz This sort of infatuation, which, | paper, just like a reading book He'd sooner, now, part with a bit of his heart 
to use the words of an old writer, often makes ‘an E shman more Irish than | than the old flute; and he thinks more of the music he gets out of them little 
the In hemselvss;’ which comes over every resident am this strange | holes than of his breakfast, dinner, or supper. I’m afraid I'll never get any 
people, creates that extreme difficulty of ascertaining truth, which has always | good our of him But,’ said the poor woman, trying to console herself under 
been so wonderful. Every one who come mong the Irish is immediately | er misfortunes, while the mother broke out in spite of her wrath,—‘ maybe 
hooked into some party; and unless he po 3a most independent mind, and | ‘tig better tl dr or fighting, any way; and who knows but he'll 
a sulfic y of self-confidence to enable 1 to see with his own eyes, he is repent yet!’ i ; 
sure to judge of every thing according to t deas of that party with which he ‘* When we left Mrs Carroll and the flute, we went into the next cabin, te 
happens to associate. This is the origin of those strange and contradictory re- | yjsit a young woman who had lost her mother-in-law during our absen We 
ports which are in circulation as to the state of Ireland. Common sense, I re- | foynd her and her children in great poverty, and with scarcely any clothes to 
peat, is lamentably wanted ; and this occasions all other wants. Want of sense | coverthem. ‘How comes it that you are in such rags!’ we inquired ; ‘ what 
peeps through the open door and stuffed-up window of every hovel. It is plainly | has become of all the good clothes that were given to the old woman shortly 


died * Inever touched one of them,’ answered the poor creature ; 


x] of her soul, the 


before she 


| *T gave ‘em away, flannels and all, to poor people, for the go 


| very week she left me.’ I cannot tell you, my dear G—, how touching was 

the beautiful though mistaken piety of this poor worma! here she stood, 

shive inder the piercing blast of a bitter winter's day ; and as T looked at 

her. and saw the sacrifice she had made, in giving away her mother’s clothes, 

| * fo | of her soul,’ it was not without a pang of shame at my own luxu- 

riou ndulgence. When had I foregone « convenience for the good 

of a it yw eature’s soul ?”’ 

One re, equally honourable to the Irish character, and we have done :— 

I heard to-day an cdote of tl v tor of Adrigoil, a place which, 

ict out this anecdote. was is. This excellent man, during 

' od when the navn oft ceased altoget id been im con- 

‘ . e sn te A in wire t ‘ t his wardrobe was in a very thread- 

state At he contrived to get together four 

ind r started Bantry, to make a pure 

neces ry the respectability of 


worn-out compar 


loner In grea 
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EL LITE ET ITI 








« Mr. Davy (she states) is still a young man,—about thirty, but has travelled | mirable landscapes, and caught a glimpse through the window of one still | we thought if he succeeded in shooting the wolf he would return in a better 
a great deal, in all parts of the world. He was of Colonel Chesney’s expedi- | fairer without, we walked into the manuscript library. 


tier, and, it would seem, is of opinion that the Euphrates, owing chietly to 
freshes in the river, can never become a regular passage to India. He has 
been recently in the service of Mahomet Ali Pacha, and served with Ibrahim 
in Syria. Mr. Davy lived two years at Damascus ; by his account, the Egyp- 
tiens cannot retain Syria. He seems to have been admitted a good deal into 
the confidence of Ibrahim ; an intelligent man like Davy must have been a va- 


luable acquisition to so inquiring a mind as the pacha appears to possess. ‘ Pick- | 


wick’ happened to reach Davy while he was at Damascus, and he read a pait 
of it for the pacha, who was so delighted with it, that Davy was on one occa- 
sion summoned to him in the middle of the night to finish the reading of some 
part, in which they had been interrupted. The extended popularity of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ is certainly without parallel in English literature. Mr. Davy mentioned 
his having read in Egypt, , another occasion, some passages from these 
unrivalled papers to a blind Englishman, who was in such ecstasies with what 
he heard, that he exclaimed he was almost thankful he could not see he was in 
a fercign country ; for that, while he listened, he felt completely as though he 
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humour; and although he was harsh to all of us, and particularly so to our lit- 
Here isa full length portrait of the celebrated Roscee. To this gentle-| tle, sister still we loved our father, and loved to see him cheerful and happy, for 
man’s taste amd zeal are the eight hundred volumes of manuscripts in| what else had we to look up to? 
this library indebted for many excellent literary notes, and fornumerous facts] “ We waited for some time, but the report of the gun did not reach us, and 
respecting their age and value. ‘This collection is extremely curious, and | my elder brother then said, * Our father has followed the wolf, and will not be 
such as i hardly expected to find in the possession of one who, while he back for some time. Marcella, let us wash the blood from your mouth, and 
has served fifty years in Parliament, has never been particularly devoted to | then we will leave this corner, and go to the fire and warm ourselves.’ 
literature. What particularly excites attention and admiration is, the mar-|  “ We did so, and remained there until near midnight, every minute wonder- 
vellous beauty with which some of these manuscripts are executed. Here | ing, as It grew later, why our father did not return. We had no idea that he 
are Latin copies of the four Evangelists on vellum preserved in covers of gold | was in any danger, but we thought that he must have chased the wolf for a very 
and silver, adorned with coloured stones and richly illuminated. These are | long time. , 
more than six hundred years old. And what clear and polished beauty is} “ We listened-—there was a noise outside, and a minute afterwards my 
in this material! how distinct is the hand! how surprisingly brilliant are the | father entered, ushering in a young female, and a large dark man in a hunter's 
illuminations! I was likewise attracted bya minature missal of the fifteenth | dress. — ; : 
century, supposed to have been the work of the skilful Julio Clovio, whose} “ W hen my father had left the cottage, he pereeived a large white wolf 


caligraph and poetical illustration seems to me to surpass the finest achieve- | about thirty yards from him ; as soon as the animal saw my father, it retreated 


ments of the press at the present day. Then was shown a copy of the Penta- slowly, growling and snarling. My father followed: the animal did not run, 


were again in England.” | teuch three hundred years old, written on deerskin, extending its single leaf | but always kept at some distance ; and my father did not like to fire until he 


————— 
A VISIT TO HOLKHAM HALL. 


| one hundred and six feet, ina width of twenty five inches. ‘There are many | was pretty certain that his ball would take effect : thus they went on for some 


other curious compositions similar to these within the library, which is more- | time, the wolf now leaving my father far behind, and then stopping and snar]- 


, ser very rich i treek F in Classi j i i efinace at him, and then agai is 0% i Pat s 
The seat of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. | over very rich in the Greek Fathers and the Latin Classics. In this mansion | ing definace , and then again, on his approach, setting off at speed 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 
Here Holkham rears in graceful pride 

Her marble halls and crested towers, 
And stretches o’er the champaign wide 

Her lengthen’d suit of social bowers. Roscoe. | 

“ You will not leave this part of the country,” said a fellow-traveller, “ with- | 
out seeing Holkham Hall.—* And be assured,” added another, ‘ your reception | 
will be gratifying. There is not a house of equal hospitality in the kingdom. 
Strangers or acquaintances,—none are neglected. Ah, and the proprietor is a 
nice old gentleman—eighty-three years old, and still hearty as man of fifty. — 
Thirteen years ago he, childless, married a lady aged nineteen. He has now 
five children.” 

The grounds, including gardens, and park, and forest, and’ meadows, and 
Gelds of corn, are bounded by a circumference of ten miles. Within this cir- 
cumference is an artificial lake, regarded by many as the most superb in Eng- 
fand. Walks and rides intersect these grounds in every convenient direction. 
Here you move under a triumpkal arch; before you arises soon a lofty obelisk ; 
upon your right spread out five hundred acres of barley ; and anon you enter 
Lady Anne Coke’s beautifui flower-garden, planned by the taste of Chantrey. 
Sheep, whereof here are twenty-two hundred of the veritable South Down 
breed ; cattle, of which there are three hundred belonging to the stock of De- 
wen; milch-cows, whereof thirty constitute the dairy ; horses, whereof fifty 
enjoy stalls at Holkham ; tenantry, of whom two hundred are happy to acknow- 
ledge this excellent landlord ; and labourers, of whom two thousand are said to 
be continually employed by him, meet your eye wherever it is turned; and 
nearly in the centre of this circumference stands the House of Holkham—a 
magnificent pile. It was erected about eighty years since by the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester. It consists of a large central building with four wings, 
and you are informed that, * measuring closely by all the angles,” it is just one 
nile in circumference. The house is open for public inspection on two days of 
each week ; and well may it thus be opened ; for it contains treasures in tapes 
try, sculpture, and painting, that richly repay the visitor for his time and trouble. 
In this respect, as a repository of art, Holkham is one of the many valuable 
heuses in England ‘There is in England no Louvre. England is truly rich in 
works ofart ; but they are scattered,—a Claude here, a Titian there, and dis- 
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are two other libraries, one of which is scrupulously classical, and the other |* ‘* Anxious to shoot the animal (for the white wolf is very rare.) my father 
miscellaneous. ‘The literary part of the establishment seems to be indeed | continued the pursuit for several hours, during which he continually ascended 
princely, and in harmonious keeping with the great magnificence, which an the mountain. we 
immense income enables its proprietor to sustain. “ You must know, Philip, that there are peculiar spots on those mountains 
That proprietor, as already stated, is eighty-three years of age. He re- | which are supposed, and, as my story will prove, truly supposed, to be inhabit- 
ceives you with extreme cheerfulness, and even vivacity, as if he had a great | ed by the evil influences ; they are well known to the huntsmen, who invaria- 
deal to expect from your friendship. Hospitality seems to shine forth in bly avoid them. Now, one of these spots, an open space in the pine forests 
every expression. He completely embodies your idea of the real old English | above us, had been pointed out to my father as dangerous on that account. But 


| gentleman. The character of the landlord pervades all around him: no one whether he dishelieved these wild stories, or whether, in his eager pursuit of 


can fail to be impressed by the mild and hospitable deportment which marks the chase, he disregarded them, 1 know not; certain, however, it is, that he 
his numerous tenantry; and then, with what enthusiastic love do they all | was decoyed by the white wolf to this open space, when the animal appeared 
speak of him! My experience extended beyond that tenantry to the ine | to slacken her speed. My father approached, came close up to her, raised his 
habitants of the little town of Wells, three or four miles distant. ‘There is | gun to his shoulder, and was about to fire; when the wolf suddenly disappear- 
among them bnt one accordant voice respecting the good heart and conde- | ed. He though that the snow on the ground must have dazzled his sight. and 
scending bearing of the venerable man. Every one speaks of the “ hall” as | he let down his gun to look for the beast—but she was gone ; how she could 
of some central source of enjoyment. None pass near it without calling to | have escaped over the clearance, without his seeing her, was beyond his com- 
shake the porter by the hand, and look into the ever open treasures of the prehension. Mortified at the ill success of his chase, he was about to retrace 
larder. The feeling of good-will is common to old and young ; and while the | his steps, when he heard the distant sound of a horn. Astonishment at such a 
proprietor takes his evening drive among his extensive grounds, you are sound—at such an hour—in such a wilderness, made him forget for the moment 
pleased to see the laughing children of his tenantry running betore his car- his disappointment, and he remained rivetted to the spot. In a minute the 
riage with rival steps to open the various gates through which it is about to the horn was blown a second time, and at ‘no great distance ; my father stood 
pass. still, and listened : a third time it was blown. In a few minutes more my 
I have never seen happier faces or plumper forms than in my rambles of to- father beheld a man on horseback, with a female seated on the crupper, enter 
day : the servants of the establishment, particularly, are in admirable condition | the cleared space, and ride up tohim. At first, my father called to mind the 
—really one feels healthier in merely looking at them; but of all the jovial | strange stories which he had heard of the supernatural beings who were said to 
expressions there, what one can match the visage of the o'd butler! It isa frequent these mountains ; but the nearer approach of the parties satisfied him 
prodigy of good humour. You cannot call it intensely red—it is rather a bril- that they were mortals like himself. As soon as they came up to him, the man 
liant copper. It images who guided the horse accosted him. ‘ Friend Hunter, you are out late, the 
‘*The shadowy livery of the burnish’d sun.” better fortune for us : we have r dden far, and are in fear of our lives, which are 

With the round body beneath, it proclaims a life passed among mugs, and bot- eagerly sought after. ‘hese mountains have enabled us to elude our pursuers ; 
tles, and tankards. It is indeed irresistible. You actually feel warmed in its} but il we find not shelter and refreshment, that will avail us little, as we must 
presence. You know not how to describe it. In ¢espair, you pronounce it the perish from hunger and the ineclemeney of the night. My daughter, who rides 
word jolly melted down, and are ready to burst forth into adiniration of that ale | behind me, is now more dead than alive—say, can you assist us in our diffi- 


which car. work such marvellous results. culty : 
As the turrets of Holkham Hall faded for the last time from my sight, I re- “*My cottage is some few miles distant,’ replied my father, ‘but 1 have 





tant a hundred miles or more, amidst sculpture both ancient and modern, may 
be"found a Salvator Rosa, and a Raphael. 

Of all sight-seeing in England, that which includes statuary and painting is 
the least satisfactory. If haply you have an acquaintance with a possessor 


flected that soon its worthy proprietor must pass away. And what a glorious little to offer you besides a slielter from the weather; to the little I have you 
evening is this to the day of his life !—a life long spent in the service of his | are weicome. 

country, and in sowing within the condition of tne humble around him seeds The female must be particularly described. She was young, and apparently 
whose fruits are their own contentment and unbounded love of him. I cannot | twenty years 0° age, She was dressed in a travelling dress,deeply bordered with 













al : r. ~O" | but believe their happiness well based, and their affection sincere. white fur, and wore a cap of white ermine on her head. Her features were 
of worthy products of art, and hence enjoy free and frequent admission to his } cammamgatiliiensn very beautiful, at least | thought so, and so my father has since declared. He 
collection, it is all very well. If, however, like a thousand other travellers, | THE PHANTOM SHIP hair was flaxen, glossy and shining, and bright as a mirror; and her mouth, 
you must content yours If witha single visit, that visit will afford little plea- | ; i i ti ego ps ¥ i ] although somewhat large when it was open, showed the most brilliant teeth 
sure, and less instruction. You will by pampered servants be hurried hasti- | BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—( Concluded.) per 


ly through the halls; and when at length you leave them, the master-pieces 
just seen are scattered here and there through your memory, in as much d s- 
arder as they are throughout the kingdom. ‘ 
apt illustration of this. But far bettcr is Hampton Court. “1 should be 


happy to see the cartoons of Raphaei,’ you mildly say to a youthful portress 


sitting at the door. ‘ Will you please to wait a moment, sir?” asks the dam- | 


sel insinuatingly. Now you are requested to wait this moment, sometimes a 
rather long one, in order that other company arriving, the course of the attend- 
ant through the reoms may be a profitable one. She takes with her a key, and 
s® soon as the door leading into one apartment 18 opened, that thro igh which 
you have passed is closely locked. Hence you must keep close at the heels 
of the inexorable guide. This guide walks onwards enumerating rapidly, 
“<This is by Sir Peter Lely,—this is by Holbein,—this is a Rubens,—here is a 
Weenix.” It is contrary to all regulations for you to remain behind, in admira- 
tion of a particular work, and you are thus constrained to hurry along with the 
hurrying attendant and the stranger party. A little surprised to find that 
you have despatched fifty or more paintings of the masters in less than ten 
minutes, you resolve that the cartoons at least shall be properly seen and en- 
joyed. Vain resolution! The party 11 whose company you unfortunately 
chance to be a visitor of the rooms, caring little perhaps for these produc- 
tions, sre now anxivsus to get out; and certainly you cannot be so ungene- 
rous as to detain them all, merely for the sake of gratifying your own private 
curiosity. Raphael is, of course, left behind with the others; and you find 
all at once that you have made the entire circuit of the apartments, and, 
moreover, that you enjoy therefrom just the degree of satisfaction which one 
derives from walking through a large library, and hearing the title of the books 
composing it announcad. You rejoice, however, that you know whaé pic- 
teres may here be seen; although that knowledge might be furnished as 


completely by a catalogue, as a visit of thirteen miles from London to | 


Hampton Court. As the establishment is hardly a private one, if, while 
you are depositing the consideration within the damsel’s palms, you do no 
pronounce this system of exhibition a disgraceful humbug, be assured it is 
because your sensibility to art is for tle moment quite overcome by your sen- 
sibility to a very good-looking countenance before vou. Icould never 





imagine why these were not left open somewhat like those of the Borghese 


palace at Rome, where the visitor might linger at his pleasure, and stand 
some chance of having his love for art in some degree gratified 

The stranger who desires to visit merely the apartments at Holkham Hall 
may meet, as he enters the magnificent Egyptian Hall, a portly dame in most 



































Blenheim House suggests avery | 


CHAPTER XXXII. I have ever behel. But there was someihing about her eyes, bright as they 

The remainder of this story tails considerably in interest, and is evidently a] Were, Wa ch made us c uldren afraid ; they were so restiess, so furtive. I could 

J : . : 7 not at that time tell why, but I felt as if there was cruelty in her eve; and wh« 
wiad-up by the author, after having detailed scenes and incidents to an extent] oJ. yeckoned to us to come to her, we approached her with fear and trembling 
Sul! she was beauliful, very beautiful, “She spoke kindly to my brother , 
of the sequal, throwing in a passage here and there, when such shall occur, in| myself, patted our heads, and caressed us; but Marcella would 


her; on ‘the contrary, sl 


} which he deems sufficiently ample. We shall, therefore, give a summary view = 
not come near 
ie stunk away, and hid herself in the bed, and would 
not wait forthe supper, which half an hour before she had been so a 
for. 


the couse of our narrative, of a thrilling nature. 
| Krantz imposes upon the superstition and credulity of the commandant, by peaens 


} 


My father, having put the horse into a close s! 
} 


| telling him that Schriften is a demon who watches over a treasure—the trea- 
sure buried on the island—and that Philip is ardently striving to recover it for| was placed upon the table. 


d, soon returned, and supper 
‘ ‘ Pi 
When it was over my father requested that the 
. 1 ” La hl } , ] , ) » , } ' 
the purpose of dedicating it to * Holy Church. This awakens the cupidity of | young lady would take posses-ion of his bed, and he would remain at the fire, 


, > and sit t rfather. After s » hesitation o rt. t incre 
the commandant, who professes that he will release Philip and Krantz and go and sit up with her fathe After some hesitation on her part, this arrange- 


' oren " an , phan as } ste} 
| he} » Sein ; , is an . ment was agreed to, and I and my brother crept into the other bed with Mar- 
; nem t escue this treasure for so pious a purpose,—but in reality intends , 
with chem to 768 his tres ' I isd Seas! , : * | cella, for we had as yet always sle pt together. 


‘*When we awoke the next morning, we found that the hunter’s d 


to appropriate it to himself. The commandant and a trusty few, together wit! mn 
7 aught 
Vanderdecken and Krantz, reach the island; the money is dug up, and old] had risen beforeus. I thought she looked 


more beautiful than ever. She 


1 - 1 P 1 | “¢ le { °- ' } . . eo. . ! 
scenes are renewed, the parties fighting for the possession of the treasure ; the | came up to little Marcella and caressed her; the child burst into te 


sobbed as if her beart would break. 


‘ars, al 
’ I 


| commandant killed by his soldiers; and the latter, squabbling among them- “B petrener viet i aS phone. 48 Sgt Cae 

| selves about the division of their prize, so that the two friends had no difficulty . ounce a " ach wigs os “a ss buntsman and thik, Se 
| : were accommodated In the cottage My father and he went out hunting datly, 
leaving Christina with us, She performed all the household duties 2 
kind to us children ; and, gradually, the dislkke even of little Marcella wor 
away But a great change took place in my father; he appeared to have con 
quered his aversion to the sex, and was most attentive 3] 


in making their escape and pursuing their way to Goa On their way Krantz 
related his early history, which, as a specimen of the author's skill in narrating 
| German dialogue, we shall give by way of episode.) 
| My father was not vorn, or originally a resident, in the Hartz Mountains; 
he was the serf of an Hungarian nobleman, of great possessions, in ‘T'ransylva- 


; Was verv 


to Christina. Often af 


{ ter her father and we were in bed, would he sit up with her, ennversing int 

|} nia; but, although a serf, he was not by any means a poor or illiterate man low tone by the fire. I ought to have mentioned, that my father and the hunts 

My father had been married for about five years; and, by his marriage, had | man Wilfred, slept in anotl.er portion of the cottage, and that the bed which he 
three children—my eldest brother Cesar, myself (Hermann,) and a sister nam- 


forine rly occupied, and which was in the same room as ours, had been give 
> ’ | given 








ed Marcella. You know Philip, that Latin is still the Janguage spoken in that | to the use of Christina. ‘These visitors had been about three weeks at t : 
country ; and that will account for our high sounding names. My mother was] cottage, when one night, after we chi'dren had been sc nt to bed, a henevites 

a very beautiful woman, uniortunately more beautiful than virtuous: she was] was held. My father bad asked Christina in marriage, and had obtai ied | 
seen and admired by the lor! of the soil; my father was sent away upon some | her own consent and that of Wilfred; after this a cor ve sation to ok | ce, 
mission ; and during his absence, my mother, flattered by the attentions, and | which was, as neatly as I can recolle ct, as follows ? _ die 
won by the assiduities, of this nobleman, yielde 1 to his wishes. It so happened “You may take my child, Meinheer Krantz, and my blessing with her, and I 
that my father returned very unexpectedly and discovarei the intrigue The | shall then leave you and seck some other habitation— it mat Ps . tithe win i 
| evidence of my mother’s shame was positive : he surprised her in the company “Why not remain here, Wilfred ? al cas hie 

of her s¢ ducer! Carried away by the lmpetuosity ot his fee lings, he watched “* No, no, Tam called ¢ sewhere; let that suffice ind 3 no mor estior 
the opportuuity of a meeting taking place betweea them, and murdered b : ee ee 10 More questions 


th | You have my child,’ 



















































his wife and her seducer. Conscious that, as a serf, not even the provocation| ‘IT thank you for her, and will duly value he r; but there is one diff \ 
aristocratic turban and white gloves, who is no less, nor indeed no greater than | which he had received would be allowed as a justification of his conduct, he “*T know whet you would say; there is no sient am in this j vild c os 
next to the mistress of the whole establishment. She has the true quict of | hastily collected together what money he could lay his hands upon, and, as we | true ; neither is there any law to bind still pol ‘ine és c nn oy % ton 
English good breeding ; and when you consider that, out of the sixty servants | were then in the depth of winter, he put his horses to the sleigh, and taking his | you, to satisfy a father. | Will vou ce nee nt to. maivy her fte oni "tachi 
velenging to the hall, twenty-six of the females are subject to her single con- | ch.Jdren with him, he set off in the middle of the night, and was far away before | [ will marry you directly.’ . ee oot 
trel, you can understand why authierity sits not merely in her eye, but in all | tke tragical circumstance had transpired. Aware that he would be pursued, and **T will, replied my father. 
ner motions Nothing, however, can exceed the civil grace with which she | that he had no chance of « scape if he remained in any portion of his native coun- “* Then me her by the hand Now, Mc ee) woe.) 
cenducts you through thirty-one apartments, remarkable either for architecture, | try (in which the authorities could lay hold of him,) hecontinued his flight with- “*T swear,’ 1epeated my her. ee 
paintings, sculpture, or tapestry. I paused some time in the rooms compos out intermission until he had buried himself in the intricaces and seclusion of- é By the spirits of the Hertz Mountains’~— 
part of the * Stranger’s Wing.’ ‘There were the “ red and yellow bed-cham- | the Hartz M ountaims, Of course all that I have now told you I learned after «s Way. why not by Heaven?’ interronted my father 
per,”” and the * blue vellow bed chamber,” and the *‘ crown bed-chamber,” | wards My oldest recollections are knit toa rude, vet c¢ bie yttage, in ‘«« Because it is not my humour,’ ej ined W re d ; ‘if I prefer 
and appended to them were ‘dresssing rooms,” all furnished in the most cost- lived with my father, brother, and sister. It was on the co nes of | less binding perhaps then another, sure y yo will not thwa “nr 
ly style, and adorned with numerous paintings , while in the story above were | one of those vast forests which cover the northern part of Germany ; eround it “6 Well, t so then; have your! mour. Wi l petite be me 
many siin'lar roo ty designed for a similar purpose, to which the 1 visitor | were a few acres of ground, which during the summer months my father culti-] that in which Ido not believe?’ 
has no access That purpos as the name indicates, Is the accommodation of | vated, and which, though they vie lded adoubtful harvest, were suflicient for ““¢ Vet many do so, who in outward appe>t nce are chtletiang.’ Hioined V 
numerous strangers, who, at any season of the year, may sojourn beneath the | ours ipport. In the winter we remained much in doors, for as my father fol-| fred ; ‘say. will you be married, « shall I tal e1 iy da er r - W bs ‘ 
hos} itable roof of Holkham Hall, and of the private % id noble friends of its | lowed the chase, we were left alone, and the wolves, during that season, inces- | “* Proceed,’ replied my father, impatic nite * at. ~s 7. 
repric ned ee in the = ng months of etob r and November thron hither prowled about. My father had pu shased the cotti ,and land about “6 T swear by all the spirits of the ‘Hartz Mountains, by all their power 
rom many parts tocnjoy t leir fay © sport rhe “brown dressing room” Is | of one of the rude foresters, who gain their livelihood ly by hunting, and| good or forevil, that I take Christina for my wedded w that Iw ( 
curious, as containing a goodly num r of orig ! sketches with the pen, and | partly by burnir + charcoal, for the purpose of stnelti 7 the ore from the ne igh- | rotect her. et Bee ary wail ‘ies "eestor 7 _ ; heey 
in white, black and red chalk, by such masters as Michael Angelo, Raphael, | pouring mines ; 1t was distant about two miles from any other habitation. || sees st her to harm her.’ — eee a 
Perugino, Carlo Maratti, and Caracci, Lanfranco, and others can call to mind the ole landscape now: the tall pine . which rose up on the ‘‘ My father repeated the words after Wilfred. 
. [ was extremely — rested in the statue gallery, its tribune, and vestibule. | mountain above us, and the wide expanse of forest beneath, on the to] mos “ And if I fail in this my vow, may ell the venreance of the spirits fall 
This gallery is more than one h in laed feet in length, and contains twenty-eight | boughs and heads of whose trees we looked down from our cottage, as the] me and mv dren; may they en rish bv the vulture, by t} ’ - if 7 
antiques, of which many are full sized statues. I was pleased with one of | mountain below us rapidly descen led into the distant valley In summer- | beasts of the forest ; may the r flesh bi torn from t] r lim} " . 1th ie 
ene It Is conjectured to have been the property of Cicero. It was pur- | time th spect was beautiful ; but during the severe winter, a more desolate | blanch in the wilderness ; all t! is I swear.’ . Pape ee ee 
hased by the Earl of Leicester at.a great price, and retly st out of Rome. | scene could not well be imagined ‘* My fataer hesitated, as he neated the last words: little M 
Fer this offence the | earl was arrested, but soon released, at the solicitation of **Oae evening my father returned home rather later than usual ; he had been] not restrain herself, and as m} fath epeated the lest ser revenag <} ) 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. It is of Parian marble in excellent preservation, | uns cessful, end, as the weather was very severe, and manv feet of snow were | tears l'h } nterruption appeared to discomposc es, oe ‘ 
and infolded in that drapery, that ¢ lorious d *! VY which could have come ipon tae yvnd, he was not only very col 1, but ina very bad homour. He had my father ne wel ' } sa ty to tl c ‘eh ld, who Pp troll | was teria. 
from none other than the Grecian chisel There is likewise here a very pretty | brought seed, and we were ofl Tleee Gladly cccletinn cack othe iu Mocine | fax , Pea Sake uy t » WD itrolled her sob 
specimen of art by Chantery, the model of which I had seen in the artist’ on the « y create the blaze ‘ caus oor Maveotia by the atm|i “Sach wae tha « nll adil e of my father. TI ps 
ho im London. Sir Francis, whose shooting feats have given the na of 1 threw side i { t che aii nd bled 7 OTE ov We ea = ‘Vien ope nny _ me next mornir ‘ 
‘Chantrey hills,” to certain grounds near the t ypenit My brothe ” mem Ae neasi , a | 1 Be Cathar ree oo hye er ; 
ecasion to bring down two woodcocks ata she nemoratio F Ss ) 0c! it woke fa very , \ : , : ‘ hot the , sa ‘ : 33 re 2 
ransi rred them into marble; and pres ted t nto Mr. Coke N er drew a re oe ; I Neue J , - Sent " 
. : 1s are done hot . ‘0 Z ite, 0 tu serte ‘ . t ( r < ‘ ve d 
. Di ( elve ' « « és 4 
{ | t 
i H ‘ ) 
d most ) Ha \ 
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“© What could induce her to leave her bed, and all undressed to go out, in 
such bitter wintry weather, with the snow deep on the ground, was to us in- 
comprehensible ! we lay awake, and in about an hour we heard the growl of a 
wolf, close under the window. 

«“¢ There is a wolf,’ said Casar; she will be torn to pieces.’ 

“Oh no !’ cried Marcella. 

‘In a few minutes afterwards our mother-law appeared; she was in her 
night-dress, as Marcella had stated. She let down the latch of the door, so as 
to make no noise, went to a pail of water, and washed her face and hands, and 
then slipped into bed where my father lay. 

‘We all three trembled, we hardly knew why, but we resolved to watch the 
next night: we didso—and not only on the ensuing night, but on many others, 
and always at asout the same hour, would our mother-in-law rise from her bed, 
and leave the cottage—and after she was gone, we invariably heard the growl 


of a wolf under our window, and always saw her, on her return, wash herself 


before she retired tobed. We observed, also, that she seldom sat down to 
meals, and that when she did, she appeared to eat with dislike ; but when the 
meat was taken down, to be prepared for dinner, she wonld often furtively put a 
raw piece into her mouth. 

«My brother Casar was a courageous boy ; he did not like to speak to my 
father until he knew more. He resolved that he would fol'ow her out, aad as- 
certain what she did. Marcella and I endeavoured to dissuade him from this 
project ; but he would not be controlled, and, the very next night he lay down 
in his clothes, and as soon as our mother in-law had left the cottage, he Jumped 
up, took down my father’s gun and followed her. 

“You may imagine in what state of suspense Marcella and I remained, dur- 
ing his aosence. After a few minutes, we heard the report of a gun. It did 
not awaken my father, and we lay trembling with anxiety. In a minute after- 
wards we saw our mother-in-law enter the cottage—her dress was bloody. I 
put my hand to Marcella's mouth to prevent her erying out, although I was 
myself in great alarm. Our mother-in-law approached my father’s bed, looked 
to seeaf he was asleep, and thon weut to the chimney, and blew up the embers 
into a blaze. 

‘¢ She changed her linen, and threw the garments she had worn into the fire ; 
and we then perceived that her right leg was bleeding profusely, as if from a 
gin-shot wound. She bandaged it up, and then dressing herself, remained be- 
fore the fire until the break of day. 

* Poor little Marcella, her heart beat quick as she pressed me to her side— 
so indeed did mine. Where was our brother Cesar? How did my mother-in- 
law receive the wound unless from his gun! At last my father rose, and then, 
for the first time I spoke, saying, ‘Father, where is my brother, Cesar!” 

‘** Your brother?’ exclaimed he, ‘why, where can he be!’ 
**Merciful Heavens! I thought as I lay very restless last night,’ observed 
our mother-in-law, ‘that I heard somebody open the latch of the door; aud, 
dear me, husband, what has become of your gun?” 

«My father cast his eyes up above the chimney, and perceived that his gun 
was missing. For a moment he looked perplexed, then seizing a broad axe, 
hs went out of the cottage without saying another word. 

‘* He did not remain away from us long ; in a few minutes he returned, bear- 
ing in his arms the mangled body of my poor brother's he laid it down, and 
covered up his face. 

‘My mother-in-law rose up, and looked at the body, while Marcella and | 
threw ourselves by its side wailing and sobbing bitterly. 

** * Go to bed again, children,’ said she sharply. ‘ Husband,’ continued she, 
‘ your boy must have taken the gun down to shoot a wolf, and the animal has 
been too powerful for him. Poor boy! he has paid dearly for his rashness.’ 

‘* My father made uo reply ; I wished to speak—to tell all—but Marcella, 
who perceived my intention, held me by the arm, and looked at me so implor- 
ingly, that I desisted. 

‘+ My father, therefore, was left m his error; but Marcella and I, although 


we could not comprehend it, were conscious that our mother-in-law was in some | 


way connected with my brother’s death 
“ That day my father went out and dug a grave, and when he laid the boly 
the earth, he piled up stones over it, so that the wolves should not be able 
to digit up. ‘The shock of this cat isirophe was to my poor father very sever 


for several days he never went to the chase, although at times he would utter 


bitter anathemas and vengeance against the wolves 

‘ But during this time of mourning on his part my mother-in-law's nocturnal 
wanderings continued with the same regularity as before 

* At last, my father took down his gun, to repair to the forest ; but he soo 
returned, a id app 1 much annoyed 

‘*** Would you believe it, Christa, that the wolves—perdition to the whol 
race—have body ol my boy, and how 


) 
actually contrived to dig up the poor 
i 


there 1s nothing left of him but h 


‘ , , . - ’ ] } + 
**Indeed! 1 plied my mother Marcella looked at me, and I saw 





in her intelligent eve all she would have uttered 
‘A wolf growl lero window every night, father, said J 
** * Aye, indeed !—why did you not tell me, boy ’—wake me the next timé 
you heart it.’ 
“*T saw my mother in-law turn away ; her eyes flashed fire, and she gnashed 
or teeth. 


‘“ My father went out again, ile of stones the 
little remnants of my | 
t act of the tragedy. 

The Spring now came on 


, \ 
to leave the cottage ; 


da id covered up with a large rp 
vor brother which the wolves had spared. Such was the 








bd the snow 


we were permitted 


moment, my dear little 


} 1 disappeared, and 
but never would I quit, for one 


sister, to whom, since the death of my brother, I was more ardently attached 
than ever; indeed I was afraid to leave her alone with my mother-in-law, who 
appeared to have a particular pleasure in il! treating the child My father was 
now employed upon his little farm, and | was able to render him some assist- 
ance 

‘* Marcella used to sit by us while we were a' work, leaving my mother-in- 
law alone in the cottage. I ought to observe that, as ihe spring advanced, so 











did my mother-in-law decrease her nocturnal rambles, and that we never heard | 
the growl of the wolf under the window after [ had spoken of it to my fat 
** One day, when my father and I were in the field, Marcella being with us, 
my mother-in law caine out, saying that she was going into the forest, to collect 
some herbs my father wanted, and that Marcella must go tothe cottage and 
watch the dinner. Mercella went, and my mot in-law soon dis 1 in 
the or t, taking a dir ct mn i cYu t ity v0 a bid ‘ i co Ss rd, 
and leaving my father and I, as it were, between her and Marcella 
‘ bout an hovr afterwards we were starled by shrieks from e ( 
evidently the ks of little Marcel! Marcella has burnt hers« ! 
uid I, thrown down my spade My father threw down his, and w Doth | 
hastened to the cottage Before we could gain the door, out darted re 
white wolf, which fled with the utmost celerity My father had no weapon; 
he rushe 1 into the cottage, and th saw poo! litt Marcella ex 
body was dreadfully manele 1, and t blood pour y irom nu had forme a iarge 
pool on the cottage loo My father’s first nite tion had been to $s gun 
and pursue, but ne was ¢ ACU this horrid tacie ; ! Kii¢ wh vo 
his dying child, a ) ito tea Marcel ( | } look Kind! ( is 10 
i few seconds, and then ber eyes w closed in death 
* My father and 1 were still hanging over my poor sister's t dy, ‘ ny 
mother-in-lawcame in At the d t she expresst {1 much co rn, 
but she di : oO ree ‘ ( t « lood, as m« yvomen « 
, Po ( ls a i ‘ ‘ v i 
passed ] ww, a I te im ) ( | dea IK 
“6 T know it i 0 ri d m ith 
“ T was now ri i | e bed w 1 Thad formerly 
red with my b ee ) ) aT t iother 
Law ’ I i 10 i ) rth 
manner yut I no lo raid her m ( i is { of hatred 
i revi e 
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“¢God of Heaven !’cried my father, sinking down upon the earth in a swoon, 
as soon as he had discharged his gun. 

‘I remained some time by his side before he recovered. 
said he, ‘what has happened—Oh !—yes, yes? I recollect now. 
forgive me!’ 

‘‘ He rose and we walked up to the grave ; what again was our astonish- 
ment and horror to find that instead of the dead body of my mother-in-law, as 
we expected, there was lying over the remains of my poor sister, a large white 
she wolf. 

“« The white wolf!’ exclaimed my father, ‘the white wolf which decoyed 
me into the forest—I see it all now—I have dealt with the spirits of the Hartz 
Mountains.’ 

‘Early in the morning we were both roused by a loud knocking at the door 
and in rushed the hunter Wilfred. 

‘* My daughter !—man—my daughter !—where is my daughter!’ cried he in 
a rage. 

‘“«*Where the wretch, the fiend should be, I trust,’ replied my father, start- 
ing up and displaying equal choler ; ‘ where she should be—in hell !—Leave 
this cottage or you may fare worse.’ 

*** Ha !—ha!’ replied the hunter, ‘ would you harm a potent spirit of the 
Hartz Mountains. Poor mortal, who must needs wed a weir wo:f.’ 

**Out demon ! I defy thee and thy power.’ 

‘Mortal!’ said the hunter, striding over my father’s body, ‘we have power 
over those who have committed murder. You have been guilty of a double 
murder—vou shall pay the penalty attached to your marriage vow. ‘Two of 
your children are now gone ; the third is yet to follow—and follow them he 
will, for your oath is registered. Go—it were kindness to kill thee—your 
punishme nt is that you live!’ : 

“With these words the spirit dissappeared. My father rose 
embraced me ‘enderly, and knelt down in prayer. 

“The next morning he quitted the cottage for ever. He tcok me with him 
and bent his way to Holland, where he safely arrived. He had some little 
money with him ; but he had not been many days in Amsterdam before he was 
siezed with a brain fever, and died raving mad. [ was put into the Asylum, end 
after wards ~vas sent to sea before the mast. You know all my history. The 
question is, whether I am to pay the penalty of my father'soath! Iam myself 
perfectly convinced that, in some way or another, I shall.” 

[On their voyage they had occasion to land, and the presitiment of Krantz 
At length 
wither his wife had reached some time before in charge of Father Mathias. 

It will be remembered that Amine had recovered the recollection of her 
mother’s magic arts; she now determined to try them, in order to ascertain 


“Where am I?” 
Heaven 


from the floor, 


was fulfilled, he being destroyed by a tiger. *hilip arrived in Goa, 


her husband's fate. The attempt was fatal, as she was denounced to the In- 
quisition, tried, condemned, and executed at the next auto da fé. Philip had 
just arrived at Goa when this spectacle was to take place, and he was led by 
curiosity to be present at the solemnity, when he beheld his wife about to 
suffer. She did suffer without his having the power to prevent or delay it, and 
he remained in Goa, a maniac for many years. 

As he grew old his senses returned, and, with vigour subdued, and head 
blanched, he took shipping for Europe. Presently he found his old enemy, 
Schriften, was on board ; and now it plainly appeared that their destinies were 
linked together. The ‘‘ Phantom Ship” again comes in sight, and Schriften 
uses every means to prevent a communication between Philip and any man on 
board of her; a clamour is ra'sed concerning Philip's relic, and at length Philiy 


and Schriften are turned adrift together in a small skiff, in order to rid the shij 


. 


of them. he two pull after the Phantom Ship, but apparently luse ground, 


when, being fatigued, they lean on their oars. It is then that Philip expresses 


his forgiveness of Schriften, although his my, and the latter declares that 


: } p } } } —_ 
such forgiveness closes his mission of enmity, and that both their destinies 


He ee 
ure now accomplished. 


We give the closing scene of the story from the work itself. J 


* As Schriften spoke, Philip’s eyes were fixed upon him. 
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hand to Philip, it was taken ; 








ed as it were into the air, and Phi!l'p found himself alone. 

‘* Father of Mercy, I thank thee,” said Philip, ‘ that my task is done, and 
that I again may meet my Amine.” 

Philip then pulled towards the Phantom Ship. aud found that she no longer 


appeared to leave him ; 
I 


and at last he threw in his oars, climbed up her sides, and gained her deck. 











rhe crew of the vessel crowded round him. 

‘* Your captain,” said Philip; ‘ I must speak with your captain.” 

‘ Who shall I say, sir?’ demanded one, who appaared to be the first mate. 
“Who?” replied Philip; “ tell him his son would speak to him, his son 


Philip Vanderdecken 
Shouts of | tap fr he crew lowed tl nswer of Philip’s, and the 
Shouts of laugnter from the crew, ioliowed tals answer of Philip's, and the 


t ceased, observed, with a smile. 


mate as soon as they 
** You forget, sir, perhaps you wo ild sav his father ” 
‘Tell him his son, if you please,” replied Philip; “ take no note of my 


grey hairs.” 


** Well, sir, here he is coming forward,” replied the mate stepping aside, and 


pointing to the captain. 
~ & What is all this?’ 
“* Are you Philip Vanderdecken, the captain of this vessel 7” 
“7 am, sir,’ replied the other. 
“* You appear not to know me ; 


’ inquired the captain. 


but how can you? you saw me 




















was only three years old; yet you may remember a letter which vou sent to 
your wile.” 

‘* Ha!” replied the captain; ‘ and then who are you!” 

“ Time has stopped with you, but with those who live in the world he stops 
not ; and for those who pass a of misery, he hurries on still faster. In me, 
behold yo son, Philip Vanderdecken, who has obeyed your wishes ; and after 
a life of 1 peril and misery as few have passed, has at last fulfilled his vow, 
and now ott 1 iis father the precious relic that he re jure d to kiss.’ 

Philip drew o the relic, and held it towards his father. As if a flash of 
lightning hed pass through his mind, the captain of the vessel s ed back, 
clasped his hands, fell on his kne nd wept 

** My son, my son !”’ exclaimed he ini wing lims¢ to Philip's 
arms, ‘‘my eyes are opened, the A y snows how long thev have | 
obscured.” Embracing each other they wu ced aft, away from the men, who 
were still crowded at the gangway 
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vas pressed, the form of the pilot wast- 





on the contrary, every minate he was nearer and nearer, 
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| catch it 
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upset the boat and all, shoved off from the wreck, and had no other thought 
from that time but how to save themselves. I only mention this circumstance 
in order that exaggerated regrets may not be indulged by the parties at home 
who have been interested in the fate of this voyage. Beyond the persons of 
the crew and the value of the cockboat, little has been lost by the recent event. 
To those, indeed, who were not aware that the ship and her cargo (or the 
greater part) had already suffered wreck in these seas, I can readily understand 
how the present announcement should convey the degree of pain which I ob- 
serve it has communicated in some quarters. 

Ii is well known that The Reform left port many years ago bound to People’s 
Isle, and freighted with a valuable cargo, which had been consigned to the care 
of the late Captain Yerg, (Grey), It is not for me to revive the revollection of 
that respectable person's grevious defects as a navy captain: it may be suffi- 
cient to remind you that half the company’s goods were lost or damaged before 
the ship was out of ha:bour, ana that the latter sustained so much injury through 
the injudicious conduct of that officer, that although he was soon afterwards 
recalled f.om the service, he must be held in part accountable for the unfortu- 
nate termination of the adventure. But it was a still more inauspicious hour 
for the proprietors when the command devolved on the—I cannot call him gal 
lant, but I may call him the gallant Captain Enruoblem, (Me!boune,) who, 
after running the ship’s bottom over all manner of rocks, eventually brought her 
to that condition in which she filled and went down—by such silent degrees, 
however, that many to this day are not aware of the fact, and believe her to be 
still on her voyage! This man and the miserable crew under his orders suc- 
ceeded, by some means, in saving their lives, and, having contrived to cram 
not less than four years’ provisions into the cockboat, have actually in this man- 
ner, despite wind and waves, continued to keep their heads above the water 
during the whole of that time. But, though they took a world of pains to save 
their prog and grog, so little did these fellows care about the property of their 
employers, that they hardly made any attempt to rescue the valuable cargo of 
The Reform. It was well known to those who had spoken them at sea, that 
they had embarked a very =mall portion of the orginal stock ; which, had it ever 
come to hand at all, would have given but poor satisfaction to the-inhabitants 
of this island. So that, as I said before, you must not lament over this dis- 
aster as if it involved any serious loss: above all, you must not fall into the 
mistake of confounding the ship with the cockboat, or the concern which left 
port under Yerg’s flag with that which came here under Enruoblem. With 

espect to the remains of the cargo, you will perceive from what I shall pre- 

sently have to communicate, that small as was the amount they thought fit to 
embark, there was still smaller chance of the inhabitants of People’s Isle finger 
ing any part of it. 

You must know that as soon as ever this boat came in sight of the island, she 
was hailed with vociferous cheers by the inhabitants, who crowded every 
part of the shore to welcome her approach. At first we understood the 
cheers to be responded to by the boat's crew, and the utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed in People’s Isle, in the belief that the long-expected treasures of The 
Reform were at length about to be landed on their shores. Night coming 
on, we could no longer watch the motions of the boat ; but we all retired in 
joy and confidence. The next morning there was a general rush to the beach. 
To our surprise the boat did not seem to have made any way during the night. 
Still our hopes were not shaken; we readily believed that a contrary current 
baffled their attempts to approach us; so another passed. I will not detain 
you with a tedious diary—a diary of disappointments. It is enough to say 
that we repaired tu the beach day after day, and all to the same purpose; un 
til, from very weariness of so much watching, the greater part of the people 
no longer continued to make their appearance on the coast, much less to raise 
the voice of welcome—seeing it altogether mishestowed ; and hence arose, L 
believe, the preposterous notion that they had become indifferent about the re- 
ception of the ship's stores, though in truth they were more than ever in want 
of them. 

Our next emotion was one of wonder—to think that so small a boat could 
live so long in these seas, and of curiosity—to know by what shifts they con- 
trived to prolong their existence. You will no doubt be as curious as we were, 
and perhaps as much surprised. It appears that they had no sooner put to 
sea than an enormous shark, from the Irish coast, with open jaws, and a tail 
which is described as peculiarly formidable, pursued them so closely, that de 
med every moment to impend over them. In this exigency the 
occurred to them of feeding the beast ; which (wonderful to 
‘dso far beyond their expectations, that they and this shark be- 
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came at once the best of friends; and that in a manner still more surprising, 
for—havin; put to sea without any rudder, and beginning to perceive the im 


navigating the boat under these circumstances, and observing at 
how ther friend the sbark frisked about this way and that 
through the water by virtue of his power al natural appendage—they bethought 
them that if they could but persuade this intelligent fish to hang on behind the 


possibility of 


the same time 


. { : SSS 
boat and frisk in proper directions, they should get on finely. So this actually 


was done ral 


lor I 


sh of course it cost the crew a precious sight of ship-biscuit ; 


need hardly observe that there was no other way of training the animal 


| to the service than by filling his mouth as often as it was opened 


When the inhabitants of People’s Isle saw this proceeding, opinions were di- 
vided as to the probable success of the experiment. Some considered it a great 
piece of good luck that they should have caught such a fine fish, and deemed 

tail an excellent substitute for a rudder; others protested the fish was of 
ig, and that the men themselves would 
vith him: these prophesied that he would eat up 
biscuits, boat and all, and leave nothing whatever for People’s Isle, and they 
called the crew all sorts of names for not pitching into him with their boat- 
hooks ; but the crew was afraid, because of the tail, which could strike as well 
as steer, and moreover they Meantime, 
while these disputes were going forwards, one thing became perfectly plain to 
impartial obst 


the ‘Tartar species—not good for catchir 


before they had done 


could not get on without the beast 


rvers, and that is—that the boat made no more way than before. 
No; strange as it may seem, though they certainly might have steered the boat 
into the harbour now, if they had chosen, they stil! preferred drifting about.— 
When hailed, indeed, and asked the reason of their not putting into shore, 
thev always proclaimed their desire to do so, but pretended they were unable. 
About t] 


Isle peo le, lor 


s time an incident occurred which gave new bopes to the People s 
it seemed to remove at once the only remaining difficulty in the 

















way of the boat’s landing. ‘The men on board had long pleaded their wart ofa 
sail, d many here realiy believed that s was the reason of their not ap- 
proacuing nearer. But one day a great huzziing was raised about a petticoat 
which urned up—ay, you may lauch, but I can assure you it was thought 
avery promising circumstance at the time (they had already been put to shifts 
to carry on the boatmwhy not to tticoats /)—a petticoat, I say, anda very 
handsome one vas d of this they immediately made a sail, spreedimg it 
out to catch all the wind possible, and we!! nigh cracking their own cheeks into 
the bargain to aid the infla ; and at the same time they halloed to the feo- 
ple here, telling them that now thev might e) pect them very shortly, and to 
get a ly f their reception, and be sure to clear out the warehonses to 
mak ym fo e prodigiou res they were about to land. So all was good- 
nume mn 101 he People’s Isle people ; ar d they cheered the pett oat, 
and sw ( s ett 1 sai! as eve ra boat got under, and that it would 
answer the purpos everv bit a vell as a larger. This lasted some time— 
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clining by accident with one leg over the side of the boat—fast asleep, of 
course, as usual. Now I should tell you, that the boat at this time was leaking 
horribly, and the mate had become desirous to lighten her by throwing some- 
thing overboard. First his eyes rest on one object, then on another—he cannot 
spare them. A keg of butter—how can he sac'ifice a keg of butter? A hogshead 
of rum—how part with rum? At this inoment his eyes fall on the sleeper 
with one leg over the boat. Oh suggestive circumstance! rare occasion! he 
whispers to his brother officers the necessity of some sacrifice—the indipensa- 
bleness of butter—the essential nature of rum; then winks his eye—glances at 
the leg and the recumbent figure. The idea spreads from one to the other-3 
numbers crowd around the sleeping man; one leg is lifted—the other 1s lifted 
—Plash! down he goes—plumb down to the bottom—Adieu! poor G—— 
(Glenelg). ‘The boat rights—but not for long! 

It was soon after this that I caught some portion of a conversation going on 
in the boat ; I proceed to transcribe it from my notes. With the interspersion 
of a few necessary aecompaniments, this fragment will be found to carry down 
my history to its last sad chapter. Observe the nautical skill of a crew in- 
trusted with the convoy of a public treasure ! 





[ Boat scrapes against a rock.] 

The Captain. Nothing! Only a slight graze—do the boat no harm. 

Enwodsnal, (Lansdowne.) It pioves what I always thought with respect to 
these Reform boats,—namely, that they can hardly be built too shallow. They 
may be made to look just the same above the water, and that is enough to take 
the eye, you know. ‘This cockboat is even too capacious. A flat-bottomed 
barge, in my opinion, or a mere plank, is best. If we had been on a plank 
now, we could not have hit against that stupid rock. 

Liessur. (Chief Mate.) 1 only think that we are getting too near to this in- 
fernal island. Bout ship there! d’ye hear? you at the helm! 

The Fish. (In choice Punic—from behind.) Maning me, sir! And is it 
turning of me tail again that your houour will see me, before | git me biscuit 
and me grog? Is‘nt it me that’s making this splash now, and that’s laving the 
sea behind me in such an iligant manner : and what would your honour do wid- 
out me ? 

Llessur. Throw that beast something, d’ye hear? 

Ybnambon. (Normanby.) Ay, ay, sir. 

[ Boat goes round and stands off to sea. The people raise a shout of indig- 
nation. Presently a stiff breeze springs up on the side opposite People's 
Isle, and the sea thereabouts grows rough. The boat is again seen tack- 
ing ; she misses stays several times, but--more biscuits, $c. being dis- 
pensed—once more puts her head round, and seems to be making for 

rt.] 

Keiseh. (As they approach.) What do you say—suppose we were to land ! 
I don’t wish to say any thing to vex our mate, but it will not be denied that the 
boat is going down. 

Llessur. (In great wrath.) Whosays going down? My boat—built with 
these haads—going down ! Sir, she can’t go down—I defy her! 

[Ship gradually sinking—in a manner particularly apparent to those on 
shore, who raise ironical cheers. ]} 

I think our present situation so satisfactory, that, for my part, I wish to cast 
anchor exactly where we are, neither further from the sea nor nearer to the 
shore than we find ourselves at this moment. My advice is that we remain in 
this situation for the term of our natural lives. 

[ Boatswain announces a new hole in the boat's bottom. 
ing in. 

Yes, I know all about that. You'll say the water is coming in. Well, Sir, 
what then?—Sir, “in scanning the general scope” of this boat, 1 and my 
partners, you must know, always considered that the water would have as fair 
a prospect as any other clement of obtaining a position in it; and guided, Sir, 
by those principles which I have ever ’ 

[Sudden and total immersion of the coekboat, amidst the horrible yells of 
triumphant execration ever heard on this coast.) 

Friday Afternoon.—I break open my letter to announce the extraordinary 
fact, that, after three days’ immersion, the bodies have been seen this afternoon 
floating on the water, and that the vital spark is not extinct ! 

Four o’ Clock.—The men live, and are swimming for their lives. 

Five o’ Clock —They are trying to reach this shore. What will the natives 
do with them !—[London Spectator. ] 
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opposition benches ;) but with respect to the superior class of ladies holding 
office, I expressed a hope that those of them who were in immediate connexion 
with my political oppunents would immediately relieve the government from 
any farther trouble on the guestion by voluntarily resigning. (Loud cheering 
on the opposition side of the house.) At the same time Vetated that I did think 
it of much importance as conveying an intimation of her Majesty’s entire confi- 
dence and support, that some change should be made with respect to some of 
the higher offices of the household filled bv ladies, and I did express the names 
of the ladies of the bedchamber. I said that in some instances of these where 
there was not any strong political connexion, I did not think any change would 
be necessary. This passed on the Wednesday evening and J mention it merely 
as an indication of my willingness that ay blame arising from any imperfec- 
tion of my explanation, or from any misconception as that explanation, should 
attach tome only. I saw her Majesty on Thursday—and here I repeat, I 
shall confine myself, nnless pressed to it, to the letters passed between her 
Majesty and me. Early on the Friday moring, May 10th, I had the honor to 
receive the following letter from her Majesty :— 
“* Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839. 

“The Queen having considered the proposal made to her yesterday by Sir 
Robert Peel to remove the ladies of her bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a 
course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to 
her feelings.” 

In three hours after the receipt of her Majesty’s note, I addressed the follow- 
ing letter to her Majesty :-— 

“ Whitehall, May 10, 1839. 

“Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and has had 
the honour of receiving your Majesty’s note of this morning. 

“In respectfuily submitting to your Majesty’s pleasure, and humbly returning 
into your Majesty’s hands the important trust which your Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to commit to him, Sir Robert Peel trusts that your Majesty 
will permit him to state to your Majesty his impression with respect to the 
circumstances which have led to the termination of his attempt to form an ad 
ministration for the conduct of your Majesty's service. 

“Tn the interview with which your:Majesty honoured Sir Robt. Peel yester- 
day morning, after he had submitted to your Majesty the names of those whom 
he proposed to recommend to your Majesty for the principal executive appoint- 
ment, he mentioned to your Majesty his earnest wish to be enabled, with your 
Majesty’s sanction, so to constitute your Majesty’s household, that your Ma- 
esty’s confidential servants might have the advantage of a public demonstra- 
tion of your Majesty’s full support and confidence, and that at the same time, 
as far as possible, consistently with that demonstration, each individual 
appointment in the household should be entirely acceptable to your Majesty's 
personal feelings. 

“On your Majesty expressing a desire that the Earl of Liverpool should 
hold an office in the household, Sir Robert Peel requested your Majesty's per- 
mission at once to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of Lord Steward, or any 
other which he might prefer. 

“« Sir Robert Peel then observed, that he should have every wish to apply a 
similar principle to the chief appointments which are filled by the ladies of 
your Majesty’s household ; upon which your Majesty was pleased to remark, 
that you must reserve the whole of these appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole shall continue as at present, without any 
change. 

* The Duke of Wellington, in the interview to which your Majesty subse- 
quently admitted him, understood also that this was your Majesty's deter- 
mination, and concurred with Sir Robert Peel in opinion that, considering 
the great difficulties at the present crisis, and the expediency of making every 
effort, in the fist instance, to conduct the public business of the country with 
the aid of the present parliament, it was essential to the success of the commis- 
sion with which your Majesty had honoured Sir Robert Peel, that he should 
have that public proof of your Majesty’s entire support and confidence which 
would be afforded by the permission to make some changes in that part of 
your Majesty’s household which your Majesty resolved on maintaining entirely 
without change. 

“ Having had the opportunity, through your Majesty’s gracious considera- 
tion, of reflecting upon this point, he humbly submits to your Majesty that he 
is reluctantly compelled, by asense of public duty, and of the interests of your 
Majesty’s service, to adhere to the opinion which he ventured to express to your 
Majesty. 

‘‘He trusts he may be permitted, at the same time, to express to your Majes- 
ty his grateful acknowledgments for the distinction which your Majesty con- 





Lord JOHN RUSSELL suggested that Sir Robert Peel should avail himself | ferred upon him, by requiring his advice and assistance in the attempt to form 


of the opportunity to explain the recent negotiations. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL stated to the foliowing effect :— 

I waited on her Majesty by desire at two o'clock on Wednesday, the 8th of 
May. Her Majesty had previously seen the Duke of Wellington, and had invited 
him to assist her in the formation ofa government. The Duke of Wellington 
had informed her Majesty that the chief difficulty of a government would be in 
the House of Commons, and therefore, partly on other considerations, but chiefly 
on that, advised her Majesty to send for one who would have the advantage of 
being heard in the Commons as her Majesty’s minister, and at the same time he 
suggested my name ; I waited on her Majesty in consequence, and was asked 
whether I was willing to assist her Majesty in forming a new administration. 
Her Majesty observed to me at the same time that she had parted with her late 
advisers with great reluctance and regret (Hear, hear, from the ministerial 
benches.) Her Majesty added, that her late ministers had in all respects given 
her entire satisfaction, but that in consequence of their resignation, it became 
necessary to take steps to form a new administration It is unnecessary for me to 
go into a detail of ail that was said, but I must say that no one could have ex- 
pressed more fully, more naturally, or more becomingly, the high sense she 
entertained of the services of her late ministers, and her regret at their loss, noi 
at the same time co :ld any one have expressed principles more strictly constitu- 
tional with respeet to the formation of a new government. (Hear) 

I did not hesitate to state to her Majesty that I was not insensible to the great 
difficulties with which I had to contend in the performance of the task she had 
been pleased to confide to me, but that having been a pariy to the vote of the 
House of Commons which had led to the necessity uf forming a new aiminis- 
tration, I felt it a paramount obligation on me to render her Majesty every assis- 
tance in my power, as much as if I myself had been the cause of the cifficuliies 
in which she had been placed. I therefore, at her Majesty’s command, undertcok 
to form an administration, and I proposed to her Mejesty that I stould return on 
the following day, hoping that in the interim I should be able to arrange such a 
list as would secure the administration of the chief executive oflices of the state, 
and to show to her Majesty and tothe country that 1 was prepared promptly and 
energetically to perform the duty I had undertakes (Her, hear) 1 conferred 
in the course of the day (on Wednesday) win wuse wih whom I had the 
more immediate opportunity of so doing, and I requested that they would peri 
me to submit their names for her Majesty's approval, as constituting a part of the 
government. The namesI referred to were eight. They were the following: 
— The Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Ellen- 
borough, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, Mr. Golbourn, aod Sir Henry Hard- 
inge. Oo the following day I waited on her Majesty, and submitted those names 
for her approval, and at the same time stated to her Majesty, that while the Duke 
of Wellington placed his services entirely at her Majesty’s disposal, his own 
inclination would be more gratified if he were permitted to hold a place in the 
cabinet without office, he taking the lead in the House of Lords (as the right 
hon. baronet was understood to say.) Her Majesty expressed a particular wish 
that the?Duke of Wellington should hold someimportant Office. (Hear.) 

I told her Majesty that I should of course convey her wish to the noble duke, 
at the same time assuring her Majesty that I had no doubt he would readily 
forego any private inclination of his own, and consent to take any office, how- 
ever important, at her Majesty's wish. (Hear, hear.) No question arose up to 
this time, either as to the formation of the government, or as to its conduct, 
on which I feel it necessary to remark. Her Majesty conceded at once, without 
reserve, all that could be wished or expected, as far as related to offices in the 
household filled by noblemen or gentlemen holding seats in this or the other 
house of parliament. The difficulty related altogether to the situations in the 
household filled by ladies, Inrelation to this point, | think it much better, on 
mature consideration, that I should, in the first instance, enter into no statements 
as to impressions of what passed, but that I should confine myself exclusively to 
what actually did pass. Because if I were here to state impressions, 1 should 
be stating only those which were my own, and arising from communications that 
passed where two parties only were present, and I must bear in mind that I 
alone am here to tellthem. (Hear, hear.) 

On Wednesday evening, I had an opportunity of consulitng at my own house 
with those friends whose names I was to present to her Majesty’s approval on 
the next day. I stated to them—and there are now four of them present, who 
heard what passed—they are my noble friend ‘he member tor Nortn Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley,) my right hon. friend the member for the Cambridge University 
(Mr.'Goulbourn,) and my right hon. friend the member of Pembroke (Sir J. Gra- 
ham,) and my right hon. and gallant friend the member for Launcesion, (Sir H. 
Hardinge,)—I stated to them, and to the other friends already nam:d, the cours 


which I intended to take with respect to the household. 
had very little considered the household, and had very little information respect- 
ing it. I now speak of that portion of its offices which were held by ladies. I 
took the Red Book, and there saw the several departments of the household 

I said to those who were intended to be my futuwie colleagues, that with 
respect to all those ladics of the household who were below the rank of a lady‘ef 


In fact, before this, I} 


an administration, and his earnest prayer that whatever arrangements your Ma- 
jesty may be enabled to make for that purpose may be most conducive to your 
Majesty’s personal comfort and happiness, and to the promotion of the public 
welfare.” 

I have heard it said, Sir, that I proposed an universal dismissal of tho ladies 
of the household, (hear,) and among them one of the earliest friends of the 
her Majesty—the Baroness Lehzen. (Hear, hear.) I heard it stated, Sir, on 

he evening of Friday; but my answer to the person who informed me of the 
Yeport was, that this was the first time for the last four years that the name of 
the lady had occurred to me, and that I had never mentioned it to her Majesty 
—(cheers from the opposition ;) and I must refer with respect to my intentions 
—still, however, charging myself with all blame for the intentions which I 
held as to constituting her Majesty's household—to the testimony of my honour 
able friends who are now sitting near me. (Hear.) 

TLe duties of the office of Prime Minister are, asI conceive, the most arduous, 
the most important, that any human being can be called upou to perform (Cheers) 
it is the greatest trust, almost without exception, in the whole civilized world, 
that can fail on any individual. (Cheers) Sir, | was ready to undertake that of- 
fice ; but could I look around me in the present condition of public affairs, and 
not see that it was my absolute duty to myself, to this great country, and above 
all to her Majesty, to require every aid that could possibly be given to me? (Cheers 
from the opposition.) What were the questions, sir, that immediately pre- 
sented themselves for my consideration? ‘The state of India, the state of Ja- 
ma'ea, and the state of Canada, would all require my immediate consideration, 
and would call, perhaps, for some proportion of legislative measures. I should 
have had also to consider the state of this country ; with losuirection rife in 
many of its provinces, rendering it necessary, according to the letter published 
by the noble lord, that all the respectable persons in the country should unite in 
endeavoring to suppress these disturbances. (Hear, hear) Bot in addition 
to these public questions, was there ever atime when such duties were suv pe- 
culiariy arduous? (Cheers from the opposition.) Sir, on seeing the present 
agitated condition of the country, I considered that it would be my duty to en- 
deavor to conduct public affairs through the intervention of the present pariia- 
ment. (Cheers ) 

I did not think it would be advisable to follow the course pursued in 1834, 
and have a dissolution of parliament. On considering the state of ihe country, 
notwithstanding the balance of parties in the house, I thought 1t my duty in the first 
place to try the present House of Commons, (Hear.) But what is my condition 
in the present parliament? 1 should begin the government with a minority. 
(Cheers, and counter-cheers ) I did not shrink from the functions that were 
proposed to me, but could I be insensible of the difficulties with which I mus: 
| have to contend, or overlook this fact, that in the House of Commons I did not 
| commence witha majority? (Cheers, and counter-cheers ) If, then, | began | 
the administration of public affairs without the confijence of the House of Com- | 
mons, could I ask for less thau that I should have the entire and unqualified | 
confidence of the Crown? (Cheers, and counter-cheers.) Her Majesty's minis- 
ters retired on the question of Jamaica, with a majority of five. J should have 
had to undertake the settlement of the affairs of Jamaica with a minority of 
five; and that minority consisting, amongst others, of ten gentlemen on whose 
support most probably I could not place much dependence in future. (Cheers 
and laughter. ) 

The tirst conflict I should have had to fight wonld have been the selection of a 
Speaker. On the very first day on which I took my seat as Prime Minister of 
this great country, and as a member of the House of Commons, I should have 
had perhaps to risk the fate of the government, or been driven to a dissolution 
of parliament, on the choice of Speaker. (Hear.) Sir, all these considerations 
impressed me with the deepest convictions that it was my public duty, that it was 
| an indespensable duty on my part, a duty I owed to the Queen, to seek for every 
| possible demonstration that I possessed her Majesty's entire confidence ; and | 
confess to you, Sir, without reserve or hesitation, that it did appear to me that if 
some of the chief offices of the household were held by relatives of those ministers 
whom I had displaced [rociferous cheering from the opposition, returned by the 
ministerial side,] and who are my rivals for political power (continued cheering) | 
—lI say, Sr, it did appear to me that I never could impress the country with a con- | 
v.ction that I possessed her Majestv'scontidence. (Cheers, and counter cheers ) | 
i, Let me take that particular question on which my difficulty would particularly 
| rest. Who can disguise from himself the conyiction that my difficulty would | 
| not be the state of Canada—not the state of Jamaica ;—(Cheers and counter 
cheers.) No, Sir, I admit it fully. What would have been the facts! I should | 
have undertaken the office of Prime Minister, wishing to carry on public affairs | 
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through the intervention of this House of Commons, if possible, in order to save | 
this country from the agitation, and perhaps, perils of a dissolution; and on the 
| question of Ireland I] should have begun with & minority against a majority of 22, | 
| who decided in favor of the poticy of the present Irish government. The princi 
pal members of the present Irish goternment, whose policy was approved by a | 
majority of this House, were the Marquis cf Normanby and the neble lord 


tis 


the hedchamber, I should suggest no change to her Majesty (cheers from the 
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site, the Secretary for Ireland. Sir, the two chief offices of the household that 
are filled by ladies are held by the sister of the noble lord and the wife of the 
marquis vf Normanby. (Cheers.) I saynot a word in reference to those ladies 
that is not prompted by every feeling of respect, for they are persons who cast 
the highest lustre on the Court, less by their rank than their own eminent 
meriits, (cheers); but I ask any one whether they think it would be possible that 
I could safely undertake the conduct of an administration and the management 
of Irish affairs in this house, consenting as a previous stipulation that the whole 
of the Indies who now form part of the household should continue to fill their 
present offices? (Great cheering and counter-cheering.) Sir, the pelicy of 
these things de pends not upon precedents, not upon what was done at other 
times, but mainly rests upon the consideration of the present period. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The household has assumed a political character (cheers from the opposition;) 
on account of the appointments that have been made to it by her Majesty. [ 
do not complain of it; it may have been wise to place in the immediate offices 
of the household ladies connected with the members of the government ; but 
when a change of that government takes place, it does embarrass the govern- 
ment if those ladies are to remain. (Cheers.) 1 do not mean to say that any 
unfair use may have been made of such opportunities , those ladies may have 
attended only to the duties of their office ; but does not that question equally 
apply to the lords of the bedchamber! (Cheers.) The true question is, whether, 
in point of public impression, it would be considered that a minister had the 
confidence of the Crown when the near relatives of his immediate political 
opponents were in the highest offices of the household. (Cheers.) 

My impression was, that according to public opinion I should not have the 
confidence of her Majesty. It has been said, moreover, that in the event of 
any change in the government the Marquis of Normandy is a candidate for the 
office of Prime Minister (hear, hear;) and the noble lord has been designated 
as the leader of the House of Lords, (hear, hear, and a laugh from the opposi- 
tion;) and [ know not whether the talents of the noble Marquis might not 
jusufy his holdmg that position (cheers ;) but, Sir, I ask you to look to former 
times—take Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or any other minister, and let me ask this ques- 
tion—during the severity of contest should you, being Prime Minister, not ob- 
a to the wife of your chief political opponent holding an office that placed 

er in immediate contact with her Majesty? (Cheers, and counter cheers.) 

I felt, Sir, it was impossible that I could contend successfully with all the diffi- 
culties by which I was surrounded, unless I had a proof of the entire confidence 
of the Crown. 

I should begin without any cer ainty of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, and I should have to rely on an appeal to the good sense of many mem- 
bers for their support, and to the forbearance of others, to enable me to carry on 

the government, being perfectly prepared, on the failure of my attempt to go- 
vern with the present House of Commons, to advise her Majesty to esort to the 
only means which might enable me to retain my post.—But if the agreement, if 
the understanding upon which I was to enter upon my office was, that I should 
enc ounter all those difficulties, and yet that the ladies of those who preceded 
me, of those with whom I was to be in daily conflict, were to be in immedia @ 
contact with the Queen, and considering the political character given to the 
household that I was to acquiesce in that, there was something still stronger 
than any personal consideration, and it was this, sir, that although the public 
would lose nothing by my abandonment, although the public would perhaps lose 

nothing by my eternal exclusion from powe:—yet the pubic, would lose, and I 
should be abandoning my duty to myself, to the country, and above all, to the 
(Queen, if I permitted as an understanding on my acceptance of office, that the 
ladies connected with my warmest political opponents, should continue to retain 
offices in the household—there was something that told me I must not under 
take the offices of Prime Minister of this great country. (Cheers.) Sir, I have 
endcavoured to give this explanation in as fair and unexceptionable a manner as 
I can, and I owe it to truth to state that intervening reflections have only con- 
firmed my previous impressions. (‘The right honourable baronet resumed his 
seat amidst loud cheering.) 

Lord J. Russell said—I am rejoiced to find that the right hon. baronet has en- 
deavoured as much as possible to avoid allusion to particular parts of bis conver- 
sations with her Majesty, and that although there appears to me to have been 
some misconception as to what took place on the part of the right hon. baronet 
yetI am glad to find it was not a misconception ona point on which the right, 
hon. gentleman thought right to insist, and on which her Majesty was not willing 
to accede. 

The noble lord proceeded to notice several points in the right honorable ba- 
ronet’s letter to the Queen, to shew that Sir R. Peel had mistaken her Majesty’e 
intention as to the ladies of the household, and proceeded to observe—The 
question then is, as I conceive, whether it was essential in order to enable the 
right hen. gentieman to form a government, that the Queen should accede to 
the proposal made by him. Now, in the view of her Majesty, that proposal, 
whether it was for a total change of the ladies of the bedchamber or for a par 
tial change, would have been equally repugnant to her feelings and destructive 
of her comfort ; because it appeared to her Majesty, and I take it most justly, 
that if in pursuance of the powers granted to the right hon. baronet he should 
propose the removal of some of the ladies of the household, and if afterward any 
one or two more changes should be proposed, the right hon. gentleman being 
then Prime Minister of the country, and this principle having been conceded to 
him (cheers), that it would have been utterly impossible for her Majesty to say 
that for the sake of any one particular lady or friend she would risk the break- 
ing-up of the administration in contradiction to a principle to which, with that 
frankness with which she would always wish to act, she had given her consent® 
(Cheers. ) 7 
_ Her Majesty, then, feeling so strong an objection to this proposal, the question 
is, whether her Majesty was authorised in saying that itwas at course which she 
conceived to be contrary to usage and repugnant to her feelings. (Hear.) I 
cannot on this occasion adimit—I do not think I should be in the least justified 
in adinitting—that if the practice proposed by the right hon. gentleman is con- 
trary to former usage—if the Queens and Kings of this realm have not acted 
in conformity with it, | am not prepared to say, to admit that her present Mejesty 
was to consent to that course, which at the same time was repugnant to her feel- 
ings. What had been usage in this respect? It would be difficult to finda 
precedent exactly suited to the case of a queen regnant; but in the reign of 
Queen Anne there is a precedent on this subject. In 1710 Lord Sunderiand 
was removed from the office of Secretary of State, and Lord Railton from 
the office of Comptrofler of the Household, but Lady Sunderland and Lady 
Rialton, both daughters of the Duke of Marlborough, remained ladies of the bed- 
chamber from the time when their husbands were dismissed in 1719 until the 
end of 1711, when they resigned their offices, 1n consequence of the father 
(theduke) having been removed in a manner which they thought unjust to that 
great nan. 

In 1782 Lord Rockingham allowed the nobleman who held the Mastership o! 
the Horse to remain in that office, and the appointments in the Queen's house- 
hold were not changed ; and in 1783 the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, 
and tho Lord Treasurer, were removed, but not the ladies of the bedchamber4 
In the year 1806 the same principle was acted on. In 1812 there arose a ques 
tion with respect to the household, Lord Moira having stated to Lords Grey and 








Grenville that he was authorised to form a government, and the question then 
arose whether this full liberty extended to the consideration of new appoint- 
ments to those great oflices of the housebold which have been usually included 
in the political arrangements made on a change of adminis‘ration. t will be 
here observed that the power asked by Lords Grey and Grenville, and on which 
demand the formation of a new Cabinet failed, was the power of changing tke 
great officers of the household, and it does not appear that they required any 
change with respect to the lords of the bedchamber. 

Her Majesty stated the circumstences to me very much as the right hon 
gentleman has stated them; with respect to herself, exactly as the right hon. 
gentleman has stated them; but with regard to the proposition of the right 
bon. gentleman, her Majesty certainly had not gathered the precise nature of the 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman was prepared to use the power which 
was to have been granted. 

On the next day a Cabinet Council was held in Downing-street, and her Ma‘ 
jesty’s confidential servants, after consideration, expressed their opinion with 
regard to these matters in a minute, an extract of which I will now read :— 

‘* Her Majesty’s confidential servants having taken into consideration the 
letter addressed by her Majesty to Sir Robert Peel on the 10th of May, and the 
reply of Sir Robert Peel of the same day, are of opinion that for the purpose of 
giving to an administration that eharacter of efficiency and stability, and those 
marks of the constitutional support of the crown, which are required to enable 
it to act successfully for the public service, it is reasonable that the great of 
ficers of the Court and situations in the household held by members of parl 
ment, should be included in the political arrangements made on a change o 
administration, but they are not of opinion that asimilar principle should be 
applied or extended to the offices held by ladies in her Majesty's household.” 
(The reading of the last sentence of the minute, which up to that moment had 
been listened to with marks of grave attention, elicited a hearty shout of laugh- 
ter from the opposition benches. ) ' 








‘*T have now stated,” continued the nobl 
Lord, “that her Majesty conceded was as much: as was ever conceded by any 
sovereign to a person honored with the task of forming an administration 
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statement of Sir Robert Peel in the other house. His lordship told the house 
that the Queen had laboured under the impression (which he admitted to be 
an erroneous one) that Sir R. Peel intended to remove all the ladies of the be d- 
chamber, as well as some of those who filled inferior situations in the hous e- 
hold. He denied that there had been any intrigue in the case, or that t he 
objection as to changing the household hod been pre concerted for the pur - 
pose of rendering abortive any attempt to form another administration. ; 

The DUKE OF WELLINGTON spoke as follows :—When the noble vis- 
count announced in this house on Tuesday last that he had resigned his 
office, the probable consequences of that anuunciation occurred to my mind, 
and I turned my attention in consequence to the szate of the government at 
the present moment—to the state of the royal authority—to the composition of 
the royal household, and to all those circumstances which were likely to come 
under my consideration, in case I were called upon to assist in advising the com- 
position of another Administration. I confess that it appeared to me impos- 
sible that any set of men should take charge of her Majesty’s government with- 
out having the usual influence and control over the establishment of the royal 
household —hear, hear)—that influence and contro! which their immediate pre- 
decessors in office had exercised before them.—Great cheers from the opposi- 
tion benches.) As the royal household was formed by their predecessors in 
office, the possession of that influence and that control over it appears to me to 
be espt cially necessary, to let the public see that the ministers who were about 
to enter upon office had and possessed the entire confidence of her Majesty. I 
co sidered well the nature of the formation of the royal household under the 
Civil List Act passed on the commencement of her Majesty's reign. I con- 
sidered well the difference between the household of a Queen consort and the 
household of a Queen regnant. 

The Queen consort not being a political person in the same light as a Queen 
regnant, I considered the construction of her Majesty’s household ; I consid- 
ered who filled offices in it; I considered all the circumstances attendant upon 
the influence of the household, and the degree of confidence which it might be 





necessary for the government to repose in the members of it. I was sensible 
of the serious and anxious nature of the charge which the minister in posses- 
sion of that control and influence over her Majesty's household would have laid | 
upon him. I was sensible that in every thimg which he did, and in every step | 
which he took as to the household, he ought to consult not only the honor of | 
her Majesty’s crown, and her state and dignity, but also her social condition, 
her ea-e, her convenience, her comfort—in short every thing which tended 
to the solace and happiness of her life. (Hear, hear.] I reflected on all these 
considerations as particalarly incumbent on the ministers who should take 
sharge of the affairs of this country ; I reflected on the age, the sex, the situa- 
tion, and the comparative inexperience of the Sovereign on the throne ; and 
I must say, if I had been, or if I was to be, the first person to be counsulted 
with respect to the exercise of the nfluence and control in question, I would 
suffer any inconvenience whatever rather than take any step as to the royal | 
household which was not compatable with her Majesty’s comforts. [Hear.] 
There vas another subject which I took into consideration—I mean the 
possibily of making any conditions or stipulations in respect to the exercise of 
this influence and control over the household. It appeared to me that the per- | 
son about to undertake the direction of the affairs of this country who should 
make such stipulations or conditions, would do neither more nor less than this 
—stipilate that he would not perform his duty, that he would not advise the 
Crown in a case in which he though it his duty to advise the Crown in order 
that he might obtain place. (Hear, hear.] I thought that no man could make | 
such a stipulation and consider himself worthy of her Majesty’s confidence, or | 
entitled to conduct the affairs of the country. [Hear, hear, hear.] I thought | 
it impossible that such a stipulation should be made. [Hear.] Nor did I | 
think it possible that the Sovereign could propose such a stipulation or con- | 
dition to any one whom her Majesty considered worthy of her confidence. 
(Hear, hear.] First of all, the Sovereign making or proposing such a stipulz- 





\ion must suppose that her minister was unworthy of the confidence of the 
Crown, fhear, hear, hear ;] but suppose him to be worthy of confidence, and 
to break off all communication in consequence of the proposal of such stipula- 
tions, why, I really thought that the Sovereign would be placed in a very dis 
agreeable and awkward position—a position into which I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, from what I have seen uf the Sovereign now on the throne, she never 
will be thrown. 

With respect, my lords, to the’ share I took in these negotiations, I have to 
state 60 your lordships that I waited by command on her Majesty on Wednesday 
last. Iam not authorized to state what passed in conservation between her 
Majesty and ine up on tbat occasion, not having felt it necessary to request her 
Majesty’s permission to do so. What J will state to your lordships is this— 
that nothing there passed inconsis'ent with the opinions and principles which I 
have just explained, neither with respect to myself personally, and iny owa con- 
duct as to the formation of the government, nor with respect to the principles 
on which the patronage of the household should be managed and its conduct 
control and influence, supposing her Majesty should think proper to intrust me 
with the administration of affairs. Her Majesty acted oa the advice which I 
humbly tendered to her, and sent fora right honourable baronet, a friend of 
mine, in an another place. In propusing to ber Majesty to send for Sir Robert 
Peel, I ventured to assure her Majesty that I was perfectly ready to serve her, 
in office or out of office; I preferred serving her our of office. I was willing 
io undertake to conduct the affairs of the government in this house, not in of 
fice ; but if her Majesty ,and her ministers preferred it, I was ready to conduct 
the duties of any office—[loud cheers]—to do, in short, whatever would be 
most convenient to her Majesty and to her ministers, being disposed to lend all 
my assistance in every possible way to serve her Majesty in whatever manner 
it may be thought most desirable that I should doso. [Lond cheers.] 

After I had this interview, my right hon. friend also waited by command 
upon her Majesty. He certamly did consult me and take the oplnion of 
others, as stated in this paper, on the important point of the construction of 
her Majesty’s household. 1 may state, my that all who were present 
upon that oceasion, my noble and learned friend behind (Lord Lyndhurst), 
and several others, gave an opinion exactly in couformity to what my hon. 
friend has stated in his letrer; and he waited upon her Majesty the following 
day with the view of submitting such propositious as he should think proper, 
according to what he had stated to his intended colleagues 
In the course of the‘coversation which Sir Robert Peel had with her Majesty on 
Thursday, a difference of opinion arose with respect to the ladies of the house 
hold. My right hon. friend suggested, I believe, that I should be sent for, in 
order that her Majesty might have my opinion on the subject. The right hon. 
baronet came up to my house and informed me of what had occurred, the dis 
cussion which had taken place on the subject, and what he had proposed, entire- 
ly in conformity with the principles which I have stated to your lordships I 
returned with him to Buckingham Palace, and after a short time I was introduced 

| to her Majesty’s presence. 

It is not necessary, and indeed I have not permission, to go into the d 
of the conversation which passed becween her Majesty and me on that occas on. 
All that I shall say on the subject is, that nothing pa ssed on my part inconsis- 


} } 
ioras, 


etails 


tent with the principles stated—which | maintain are the correct principles to 
govern a case like the present, and most particularly the part of the subject 
which related to the administration of the ifluence and control of the Royal 


household, supposing her Majesty should think proper to call me to her govern- 
ment My right hon. friend tas stated correctly that part of the conversation 
which related to the iiterpretation and decision to which her Majesty had come 
—*‘ that the whole should continue as at present without any change , 
was her Majesty's determination, I said, and accordingly stated in the paper, 
I immediately commun cate to Sir Robert Peel, who was in the next room, tne 
decision of her Majesty to that effect. I donot know, my lords, that it 1s ne- | 
cessary fur me to go any farther into this matter; we afterwards had a commu- 
nication with other noble lords and right hon. gentlemen, and we found impos- 
1x Majesty’s gove this 


11s 


he conduct of h rinent unless 
point was put torights. (Hear. hear.) 

The noble Viscount has stated that he gave her Majesty alvce on the sub 
ject—to write a letter on a statement which he admits was erroneous (Hear, 
hear.) I dont mean to draw any conclusion from this except that possibly it 
might have been better if the noble Viscount had taken some means to ascer- 
tain what the right statement was before he gave the advice. (Hear hear.) 
Whether the statement was erroneous or not. the noble Viscount had aright 1f 
he chose to act on the principle that ourfadvice was erroneous ; that our demands 
were snch that thay ought not to have been made; but it would be well for 
noble lords not to be in so great a hurry in future as give their opinion a1 d adv ice 
upon such important matters without well assuring themselves that they have 
i really correct statement before them. (Hear, hear.) My lords, [ cannot but 
think that the principles on which we proposed to act with respect to the ladies 
of the bedchamber in the case of a Queen regnant were the correct principle s 
(Hear. hear ) The public will not believe that the Queen holds no political con- 
versations with those ladies, (hear, hear,) | influence is not ex 


ible for us to undertake t 


and that politic 


ercised by them, particularly considerir g who those persons are who hold such 
situations (Hear, hear.) 

I believe the history of this country affords a number of instances in which 
secret and improper influence has been exercised by means of such conversa- 
tions. Ihave, my lords, a somewhat strong opinion on this subject. Ihave uu- 
wort! filled the office which the Oule vy’ « s0WO0 ily holds ; i I 
must say, I have left the inconvenience of an anomalous ence, not exer- 
cised, perhaps. by ladies, but an anomalous influence lo v f this « 
SCI ind exert simpli ly co yns iTw ( ( ) 

at 1e@ country is at m¢ te sor co ( 
e exe se ol iat ver H My a ‘ 


| ed the necessity of the change ; but finding 


I have gone farther into principlea upen this subject than may, perhaps, suit the 
taste of the noble viscount: but this I must say, that at the same time we 
claimed the control of the Royal household, and would not have proposed to 
her Majesty to make any arrangements which would have been disagreeable to 
her, I felt it was absolutely impossible for me, under the circumstances of the 
present moment, to undertake auy share of the government of the country with- 
out that proof of her Majesty’s confidence. (Hear.) 

And now, my lords, in concluding this subject, I hope with a little more 
moderation than the noble viscount (hear), I have only to add the expression 
of my gratitude to her Majesty for the gracious condescension and consideration 
with which she was pleased to listen to the counsel which it was my duty 
to offer ; and I must sav that I quitted her presence not only impressed with 
the feeling of gratitude for her condescension and consideration, bet hkewise 
with deep respect for the frankness, the intelligence, the decision, and firm- 
ness, which characterised her Majesty's demeanor throughout her proceedings. 


I  — 
THE LATE MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 
(From the Times.) 

Public rumour, from twelve to five o’clock yesterday, followed by the even- 
ing newspapers, must already have informed the whole metropolis that Sir 
Robert Peel had met with such an extraordinary and unlooked-for obstacle to- 
wards the completion of the task which he supposed that Queen Victoria had 
confided to him, as to feel himself under the necessity of relinquishing the im- 
practicable office. 

The right hon. baronet having represented to the Queen the expediency, on 
various public grounds, for removing from the royal presence certain ladies of 
whig and radical connection, who have for some time occupied the chambers of 
the palace, and performed sundry offices in the household, received from her 
Majesty a p:ompt and explicit refusal. 

Sir Robert Peel’s solicitation to her Majesty was in itself of the most reason- 
able and respectful kind, absolutely the reverse of that which was scandalously 
imputed to him by the evening whig radical journals. 

These vehicles of falsehood raired a savage yell against the Duke of Welling- | 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, for having attempted as they said, to separa’e the 
Sovereign from every one of her chosen companions with whom she had been 
used to associate and enjoy herself, not having about her Majesty ‘‘a single 
friend”? of her childhood, or lady in whom she could trust. 

Now, what is the plain fact of the matter? Sir Robert Peel never once so 

much as hinted ata general change of the ladies composing the househo'd. On 
the contrary, the suggestion of the right hon. baronet on that subject was con- 
fined most scrupulously to such a proportion of the ladies having domestic access 
to the Sovereign as might suffice to show tae country that the new public ser- 
vant, officially authorised by Queen Victoria to form a government, and to 


| guide the empire in her name, had enough of her reputed confidence to give 


effect to his instructions as a minister, and to discredit any report which might 
be circulated, that others, who had ceased to he responsible tor their actions, 
could exercise over the royal mind an influence opposed to that of her Majes- 
ty's actual advisers. 

With the majority of those ladies constituting the royal household Sir R. 
Peel! neve. attempted in the most distant manuer to meddle. But there cer- 
tainly were and are a few of them in such a position at the Palace, and in so 
close and intimate a relation towards the most prominent members of the O’- 
Connell cabinet ; there are, for example, two sisters of Lord Morpeth—ladies 
perfectly qualified to adorn the most brilliant and exemplarv court in Europe ; 
but would it have an appearance in the eye of the nation altogether favourable 
to the belief of her Majesty's confidence in her conservative ministers, that 
Lord Morpeth, O'Connell's man-of-all-work, had'been able to fasten two females 
of his family as videttes upon whatever official mtercourse might take place be- 
tween the Sovereign and her servants, being members of the great party in 
this kingdom, which it is. and ever has been, the avowed purpose of Lord 
Morpeth and ali his political associates to destroy ? 

Lord Charlemont is an outanout Trish radical, an exterminator of the church, 
a partisan of precursors, a favoured protege of Mr. Daniel O'Connell—it 1s 
quite fiting that the wife of such a personage should be a constant paid com 
panion of a Queen whose [rish crown is put in deliberate jeopardy by those 
Very | 

Again, Lord Normanby is the man to whose reckless and incessant agency 
the fatal execution of O’UVonnell’s orders fo systematic overthrow of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland has been universally and justly ascribed—would it be a 
very unreasenable or fastidious jealousy on the part of the Duke of Wellington 
or of Sir R. Peel, if these statesmen did humbly make a representation to her 
Majesty, setting forth that the continued access of Lord Normanby's wife to her 
Majesty's royal presence might lead the mass of the people to suppose that the 
Queen of Eugland had not quite withdrawn the light ot her countenance from 
that administration of law and policy in Ireland which is now, and has been for 
some weeks past, moving the astonishment of these members of the House 
of Peers to whom the duty of a solemn inquisition into its nature, principles, 
and practical effects have been especially intrusted ? 

Coold it be very becoming to a conservative minister, entitled to and re- 
quiring the fullest support of the crown against the schemes of those who sought 
its degradation, to see, or even to have ground for suspecting, that a portion of 
the royal household consisted of individuals to whom, from their relationships, 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell could not by any possibility have objected, as obstacles 
in the way of bis own political projects? 

The proposition of Sir Robert Peel to her Majesty was indispensable to the 
discharge of the duty which his Sovereign had graciously imposed upon him, 
nor could anything be more delicate than the manner in which the right honour- 
able baronet approached that trying subject, limiting his communication to the 
maovifest necessity of the case. 
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NEW YORK, 
In our last we announced the resignation of the Melbourne Ministry, but, 
before t! 


conveying 


ie whole of our edition was wrought off, the Great Western arrived, 


the intelligence of the resuscitation of that Cabinet and the restora- 


tion of the old Ministers to their former places. 
The circumstances that brought about this occurrence are so extraordinary 


and unusual, that we deemed it necessary to detail them at some length, 


and have accordingly done so. The explanations in Parliament are so clear 


and copious, that we at once refer our readers to them for the particulars of the 
case, while we content ourselves with glancing at a few of the more important! 
features. On Tuesday, the 7th of Mav, Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 


resigned ; on Wednesday, the 8th, the Duke of Wellington was summoned to 
MI 


the resence, who instantly recommended her Majesty to send for Sir 


Robert Peel, and put the government of the country into his hands; this was 


royal | 


immediately complied with, and Sir Ropert Peel on the same day received the 
appointment of Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. ‘That night the hon. 
Lord Lord Stanley,, Sir 


James Graham, and Sir Henry Hardinge, who were assigned to various depart- 


’ } * hy 
ourab!e Baronet secured the services of Lyndhurst, 


1 


covernment, and the Duke of Wellington signified his willingness 


On 


ments ofthe 


to act as President of the Council, and to 1 in the House of Lords. 


Thursday Sir Robert again waited upon the Queen to report progress, and to ar 


range the anges of the royal hous: when he unexpectedly met 


usviai ch 


with a difficulty on the part of her Majesty relation to the female portion 
thereof—the whole of which she insisted on retaining—-and the negotia 
tion ultimately broke off; previous to which, however, Sir Robert invoked the 


1 
* 


aid of the Duke of Wellington, who again waited onher Majesty, and represent- 


her inflexible, he respectfully took 
n to her service and his wil- 


his leave, after having assured her of his devotio 


5 


lingness to serve in any capacity, if his services could be rendered useful tu the 





y | act wit fect. They deemed part of the ladies the 
Iful { r success,—this t d 1 objected to they t 


state. Sir Robert Peel also gave a similar intimation, and the next day, Fri- 
day, her Majesty repeated in writing her former determination, when Sir Robert 
gave the business up and resigned, having i; nominally Premier about forty- 
eight hours. Her Majesty then reinvested the government in the hands of the 
former incumbents 
A transa 1 soclear and sim} le as this, one would searcely believe could | 
be construed into matter of censure aga Sir Robert Peel and his party, but | 
t has proved the theme of the most out is invective and personal abuse, 
arom Ci mals wi 1 support the Me ime cabinet, and from t Whig 
} party ger Troth would s 1 to , eu altogether lost s yf the 
iXi« ) dow nu ) é Opy W the gist 
of the « Why, that the D neton i Sir Ro Pes sai 
c v re y ) ne the re 0 t Ove nen { vy co 





cliaed proceeding farther, because they thought they could, not without this, 
carry on the business of the government with advantage to the nation. This 
is the head and front of their offending, and for which they are accused of ty- 
ranny, of attempting to deprive the Sovereign of her just rights, tearing from 
her her nearest and dearest friends, and of harboring the design of overthrowing 
the liberties of England and placing the King of Hanover upon the throne! 
Had those distinguished and virtuous Statesmen entertained any such designs 
they would not have so readily relinquished the government when within their 
grasp, but have seized the power at any rate and trusted to fortune. Their 
course, so far from being a matter of reproach, is most honorable to them; they 
asked not for office—the solicitation came from the Queen, and surely they 
ought not to be compelled to serve under circumstances which they thought 
would fail to ensure success, or lead to their failure and defeat. They 
therefore returned to their homes and to private life fram whence they came, 
leaving her Majesty to take back her old mioisters—ministers, who, as she 
told Sie Robert, had given her so much satisfaction, and whom she parted from 
with so much reluctanoe. What could be more correct and honorable * 

But it may be asked, why this objection to any of the Ladies of the Queen’s 
household by the Conservatives? The answer is obvious. The four ladies 
designated by Sir Robert Peel, were Lady Charlemount, the two sisters of 
Lerd Morpeth, and the Marchioness of Normanby. The objections to these 
ladies, and their relation to the O’Connell party, will be found in an article we 
have quoted from the Times. The object of the Conservatives was to exclude 
the O'Connell clique, of which these ladies formed the court centre. But the sin- 
gular circumstance is, that the Queen’s labored under a mistake as ta the ex- 
tent of the change contemplated by the Duke and Sir Robert. Her Majesty, 
it appears, from the confession of Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, sup- 
posed that it was intended to displace the entire female household, w! ereas 
the four already named, were the only persons aimed at, and who, in fact, 
ought to have resigned of their own accord. It was, indeed, a sad direlection 
of propriety on the part of their husbands in not sending in the resignation of 
their ladies with their own on Tuesday. The cases cited by Lord John Rus- 
sell as precedents for retaining the Ladies of the household, are exceedingly 
inapt, as they all apply to Queens Consort, and not Queens Regnant 
with the exception of the two daughters of the Duke of Malborough, in the 
reizn of Queen Anne, and these ladies remained because their illustious 
father was still in the Cabinet ; but even they retired when the Duke went out 
of office one year afterwards, 

On the departure of Sir Robert from the Palace on Thursday, the Queen 
sent for Lord Melbourne to ask what final answer she should send? His Lord- 
ship then called a Cabinet Council of his resigned colleagues! They sat in 
conclave until one in the morning, and then officially advised her Majesty to 
resist the demand of the Conservatives—the Queen all the while, be it re- 
meembered, laboring under a mistake as to the extent and real meaning of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. This disinterested advice—which 
was nothing more or less than a recommendation to their royal mistress tu take 
them back again—she at once adopted. What magnanimous men, thus to im 
pose upon the inexperience of a kind and well-intentioned young lady! But 
did Lord Melbourne change the nature of his advice, when he found out the 
Queen’s wistake? But, instead of enlarging on this branch of 
the subject, we subjoin an article from the Times, with which we conclude fct 
the present, after having craved attention for the plain unvarnished tale of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Lierd Melbourne states distinctly, in his speech to the House of Lords, 
that on Thursday afternoon her Majesty sent for him, and, after acquainting 
him that the nego'lation with Sir Kobert Peel was at an end, detailed to him 
also certain propositions which the Queen supposed to have been submitted to 
her on the part of the right hon. Barouyet, respecting the ladies composing her 
Majesty's househo'd, of which preposition it was admitted by Lord Melbourne 
to the House of Lords that her Majesty had misunderstood the nature, labouring 
under an entire misapprehension with regard to them, inasmuch as she construed 
Sir R. Peel’s language to imply that he would remove from their offices “al! 
the Ladies of the 1:dchamber,” as well as some of those who filled inferior 
stations in the household. With this impression upon the mind of her Majesty 
communicated by her Majesty to Lord Melbourne, and of course participated by 
him, he was required by her Majesty to give her h's advice and assistance, as 
to the fi which she should send to Sir Robert Peel. 


No, indeed! 


form of the ‘final answer’”’ 
Lord Melbourne consulted his colleagues on so grave a question, and the result 
was, the announcement of the Queen (as published) declining the proposal of 
Sir Robert Peel “to remove che Ladies of her Bedclamber.’”’ Now, Lord 
Melbourne plainly confesses that this was an answer which ought not to have 
been sent by her Majesty to Sir Robert Peel, not being justified by what the 
rigbt bon. Baronet had really proposed to her Majesty the Queen, but founded 
on what she had erroneously assumed to have been the gist of his proposal. 
Lord Meltourne pleads in apology for the Queen’s answer (altogether irrele- 
vant as it was) the mistake of Sir Robert Peel’s meaning under which her Ma- 
jesty laboured, and which he, Lord Melbourne, of necessity shared, when he 
advised her Majesty to write and transmit that answer. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that when the Ministers, who, upon a 
given case, had tendered to her Majesty acertain counsel, discovered that the 
case upon which they ought to have deliberated differed materially from that to 
| which their attention had, through mistake, been directed, they were called 
upon by every consideration of truth, integrity, and common sensc, to revise the 
first opinion they had addressed to her Majesty, and to furnish her with a more 
correct judgment. But no such pricking of the conscience seems to have been 
experienced by the advisers of her Majesty. 

I'he matter therefore is, briefly, that an alleged mistake by one party toa 
negotiation of the proposals made by another, has served as anexcuse for break- 
ing it off by the party who fell into the mistake ; bat now, after that party pro- 

| fesses to be undeceived end acknowledges the true intentions of the other, he 
nevertheless claims the full advantage of his own blunder, and to stand on the 
very same ground as if the blunder had never been made ! 
These are your honest Whigs. 
The Great Western, Capt. Hosken, made the shortest passage ever known, 











| 
having travelled the entire Atlantic from east to west in thir‘een days and seven 


This The British Queen, Captain 
| Roberts, it is understood, will sail from Portsmouth on the Ist of July, and will 


| hours. s really the triumph of steam. 

leave this port, on her return, on the Ist of August, the same day with the Wes 
|tern. This latter circumstance is to be regretted, as it docs not afford the same 
extent of accommodation to the public, and moreover may have a tendency 
it is dangerous and wicked. We 
| hope that the day of sailing of these two noble vessels will not be identical, for 


to incuce rvcig, a practice as imp litle as 


we knuwof no circumstance that will lessen them and steam navigation gen 
The 


iy of sailing of the Great Western, and we think that 


erally, so much in public estimation as a contest of this 


Augi 


public convenience 


sort. first of 


ist is the regular d 
and respect for public opinion should induce the aBritish 
Queen to tarry until the 


here 


7h or 10th. The concession would be fully estimated 
and at once establish this Queen of the Sea in public favor 


The Insurrection which took place in Paris on the 12th, had the good effect 
of bringing the difficulties under which the King had so long laboured in rela- 


| tion to furming his Ministry, to aconclusion. It seems to have been begun 


| with scarcely an ostensible motive, conducted with little method and hardly any 
Like the 
| electric flash its operation was momentary, and it leaving no other impression 


behind it 


recognized authority, and concluded as sud Jenly as it broke out 


ve the devastation which marked its cours« here is no mob like 


' 
| a Paris mob for the furor of its proceedings. That mercurial people no sooner 
| become inflamed than like the Malay who runs a-muck at friend or foe, they 
rish blindly to the destruction of their fancied opponents and sacrifice all that 
stands between them and their enemy; their t a pr sently becomes turgid, 
and the most trifling disturbance bids fair to be e the nucleus of an incipient 
rele . Altogether so ephemeral and ntable an outbreak is next to 
a moral wonder. It has effected what ne rthe sovereign nor the conflict of 
| pol il party could bring about sed the arrangement of a ministry, 
| the t of which for a verv s t time longer would have set the whole of 
| ein flame, and havi g so desirable a service it has become a 
ere vent in histor: (ue to W © shirp poli v is this clever aflair ow- 
HH Ta i co temporary diplomatists been at th po- 
i elm, « rewd guess at the author of a dec p-lat 
} eme ; bnt the da f liticians are over in France, unless indeed one 
av include the | ft, who alter all ver sighted than any <¢ tier 
1 all, what the complexion of rly. : 3 
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Song—Sung with great applause by Mr. Wilson—the Poetry by Leigh Richie—the Music by Joseph Philip Knight—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 285 Broadway, New-York. 
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WAR OFFICE, May 10. 

6th Reg. Drag. Gds.—Cap. John Rowland Smyth, from h. p. unat. to be 
Cap. v. Barton Parker Browne, who ex. rec. the dif. 2d Reg. of Drag. eX 
Lord Wm. Fred. Arthur Montagu Hill, from 43d Reg. of Ft. to be Lieut., 
John Gillies, who rets. on h. p unat.; Cor. George Thomson Jacob, from the 
3d Drag. Gds. to be Cor., without pur. ; Frederick Philips, gent. (riding mas- 
ter), to be Cor. by por, v. Jacub, who ret. 8th Reg Lt Drag.—Lieut. Chas. 
Joseph 7 gy from 47th Ft. to be Lieut., v. George James Vernon, who 
ex. 13th Reg. I Drag.—Cor. Charles Cameron Shute, to be Lieut.. by pur. 
v. Cameron, re pro. by pur., has been cancelled. 15th Reg. Lt. Drag.— 
Staff-Ast. Sur. Thomas Bissett, M. D, to be Ast.-Sur. v. Hibbert, deceased. 
on Reg. Ft. Gds—Charles Henry Ellice, esq., Page of hon. to Queen, to 

e En. and Lieut, without pur. Ist Reg F't.—En. Francis Locker Whit- 

ore, to be Lieut by pur. v. Teaihie, who rt. ; Charles Evered Poo'e, gent to 

En., by pur. v. W hitmore. 43d It —Lieut. William Roberi = rries, from h p 
unat. to be Lieut. v. Lord William Hill, ap. to the 2d Drag. 47th Ft —Lient. 
George James Vernon, from 8th Lt. Drags. to be Lieut. v. Mh cnche who ex. 
52d Ft —Lieut.-Col. Richard Murray, from the h. p. of Cold. Reg. of Ft. Gds 
* be Lieut. Col. v. James Ferguson, who ex. ; Maj. William Blois, to be Lieu. 
Col, by yur. v. Murray, who rets.: Cap. Richard French to be Maj. by pur. v. 
Blo Lic sutenant the Hon. Richard Le Poer Trench to be Captain by pi 
Fond Ensign Charles A'bert Denison to be Lieut. by pur v. Trench 
58 Foot—Capt. Frederick James Taggart Ilu‘chinson, from 74th Ft., to be 
Capta'n, ‘ine fd ac Foster, who ret'res on half- pay U: shed, 63 F .—C apt. 
D. Bulkley, from half-pay Unattached, to be P aymaster, vice Hilliard retired 
on half-pay. 74th Ft.—Capt. R R Houghton, from the » half-pay Unattachec, 
to be Captain, vice Hut hinson, appoi: ted to the 58th Reg of Ft 77th Ft — 

H. L. Crofton, gent. to be Eas:gn, by purchase, vice Morritt, promoted. 79 h 
Ft.—Maj. R. P. Gilbert, feom hatf-pay | hed, to be Major, vice J. C. 

ing, Who exchanges, Captainthe Hon. Lauderdale Mau'e to be Major, by 
pure ase, Vict it bert, who retires . y! 
v. Maule; Ens. P. L. M’Dougall, 
geut. tobe f° by pur. vy. | 
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Ofice of O mee, May 7.—Koy. Rk Art'y.—Sec. Capt. C. W 
field, to be Adj. v. Kenda who resig \ tancy ¢ 
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ARRISUN & JACKSONL ling-Gia Picture Frame Manulactory, 
| Street, Ni w York. 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of. Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISE ASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFEC TIONS OF VISION, 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated « 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E. 
he can aetect tue sug ivees indication of disease or weakness of that organ. 
ed (as usual) to the ieular aerect 
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{| As if ye felt the bitter tear, 
| That dims thy Mither’s ce : 
Dry up, dry up, ye saut, saut te 
Lest on my bairn ye dreep ; 
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New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”’—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows ; 


From Bristol From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy 
guineas, ($163 33): in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. 
sengers taken. 
apply to 
(March?2. 1 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP 
New York and Liverpool. 
Tix Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 


State-rooms, 35 
Steward’s fees £1,10. 
No second class or steerage pas- 
An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 





COMPANY. 


4683 Horse power. 











| 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Comunander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York From Liverpool. 
ISth May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th June. | 
24th August. Ist Aucust. 
19th October. 2ist Septem! er | 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas 1$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the tore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passenger 
are taken. Children under 13, end servan:s, half price. . 

An experienced Sur n accé me this shij 

For passage or freiglit, ay rsonally, or by letter, to 


BR ANAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, 


“PAC KETS FOR ITAVRE. 
ee New York on thelst,andfrom H 


(Second Line.) 
avre on the 2ith of each month during the 














, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
Sx From Havi nthe 24th Februar » June and Oct f ‘ ] 
28 CARROLL, W. Lec, master, from New \ rk on the Ist February, June 
and mila or 24th 3 
Pun larch, J nd Nove C 
Pi M41) 
Ei, Ja he Ist April, Aveus 
and De i om ila january ; 
Ager N % No. 9 Tontine Buildin 
nts at ERARD & CO 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the sans Mae aot « ry 
Th sline of pack ts will hereatter composed of the folloy s, which wil sve 
ceed each otherin the orderin whichthey are named, s ng p y from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27t} ,of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters. |Days of Sa = from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, | 
St. James W Il. Sebor, Jan. 1, M 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Montreal, S.B. Grifiing, whe. waoome , a 27, me 
Giadiator, T. Entton, “Ff * ** 20,M arch 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlir Feb. 1, June J, Oct. i  - fe 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, sh * oy * K “7, “* 2, * & 
Quebec, : H. Hebard, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, |E.E.Morgen, March}, July 1, Nov. 1, 97, 6 yp?) 6 49] 
Samson, ’. Sturges, “2m, * , -. 7 * 37, « 7 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 90, “ 20, _ 90, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, {i Huttleston,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, « 47, «& A 
Toronto, R.Griswold, | “ 10, * 10, “ 10) “ 97 « 97, “ 97, 
Westminster, G. Moore, | * go © 9, ~ aa June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 








and experienced navigators. Great care wil] be taken that the Beds , Stores, &c. are of the 

bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outw: ard, foreach adult 

and chi iren hal’ price, wit hont wines and liquors of any description Neither the cap 

tains nor owne of these packets wii' be responsi! lor ar tter varcels, or pack- 

ages, sent by the m, unless regular Rills of Lading are signec anaroret Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, uth s or 
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Sleep on, sleep on, my only bairn, 


| Nore.—In a small country inn on the banks of 

| the Clyde, the author was one night kept awake, 
rather than lulled to sleep, by the singing of a 
young Highland widow in the next room. Theair 
was simple, but sung with such exquisite feeling, 

ars, that he inquired next rmorning,with some interest, 


into the fortunes of the singer. She was a stran- 


ger, he learnt, in that part of the country ; her 


| 

| 

| ; wearer : z husband had been drowned the day before, and 

Oh! bre ak, in silence, mournful heart, | her song had been an extemporaneous lullaby ad- 
And let my baby sleep, —let my, &c. dressed to her orphan baby, 


| 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo!, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 
































hips. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork. Liverpool. 

Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7, |Aug. » Dec.25, April 25 

St. Andrew, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, 13, |Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 

Orpheus, | Bailey, a Se oe oe 7, > 7 

Roscius, Collins, "DR * i * 25, —- em “ % © 1 

Cambridge,, | 1. Bursley, —|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,| “ 19) «@ Jw, «49. 

Independence, | E. Nye, = 2 oF Wile * os  « 95; 

Virginian, . Harris, “ht, “ 2 * 38, Wet » Feb. 1. June i 

Oxtord, J. Ratht one, _ i. = i TS 7 7 

Siddons, | Britton, * ii Se aa rR “4g 4 12 

North America, Bente, Se ept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, * 1, “ 49, 

Roscoe, . Delano, “ 7, © 7] «© of & Os os gs 

Shetiield, r P. Allen, ae 13° “18, “13, Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 

urope, Marshall,| “ 19, “ 19, & 19,| «7 4 a ee 

Sheridan, | Depéyster, “95, 95) gs] « yg) gg we 39” 

Columbus, Crop per, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June ] om © 19. “ 19° 

Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, | “ 7, 7)“  7'| ow 95’ ce gs’ ce gg 

United States, | N.H.Hold rege,, “18, ‘ 13, “ 18,/Dec. 1, April r Aug. 1 

South America, | meastow, oe ee SS RS ee oe 7, = : 

Garr B. Palmer, | “ 95, 8 95, 5] « 4g’ 9g’ « 99” 

Rectend, iE L. Waite, 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “19, & Jol «ay 

These ships are all of the fir ind ably commaneéed, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of age from New York to Liverpool! is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoo} to New } York a guineas, including wines ores, and bedding. 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of tl se Ships will be responsible tor any letters, pare 
Cels, or packages sent by therm, unless reru!sr of lading € sighed thereter, 

Acents for ships Oxford, North America. Eur e, Columbus, Scuth America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C.H. MAR SHALL, N.Y 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., 1. 0 

Agents for shins St. Anerew. Vireiy < toss Rene an 

r i KY a 
Pr. & 1. SANDS & Co., Livery 
Agents for sh $} peare cepencde Rk Geo Washington, 
Gh J INTU] o., 134 Fror N.¥ 
Wil a | | l t o K ‘ c-st iv ¢ 
Agents for ships Ruscius, § “ fe oe Le rd-st., Liverpoo 
E.K. COLLINS & ©0., New Yerk. 
wr IAS. BROWS & Co. Liverpoo! 
Ne poo hl C. JOLLIE, Co., ANO FORTE MANUFACTURE] No. 385 Br i 

rT he respe e public é i} that tl } er l 

| i ¢ > \ P i ] = t ‘ té¢ tT | ve 
he Eng I French id 
( ‘ 1 Pian es of Vv 

itt 4 s his € cnt ite 

W are . coo By 

N. Is. ¢ Piancs take exe f March. 16-39 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 

From New York onthe 8th, lfth, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and lfth of eve ronth Having made a new arrangement for the sail ng of these 
packets, the subs¢ rihers will despatch them as above, and in the fellow ng order, viz. 

Ships Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 

York. 

Lovis Fhilippe, |J. Castoff |Nov. 16, March &, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Si A D. Lines, “* 4, “* 16, July 8) “ 6G May 1, “* 26, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett Dec. & ‘“ 24, * 36) “ 16 4 @ Sept. ? 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten, | * 16, April 8, ‘* 24,/Feb 1 = 8, 
| Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.) “ 4, *§ 16, Aug. &) ‘ 8, June 1, * 16, 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, \Jan. 6, “ 94, “ 16) as, © 6, Oct. J, 
Francois Ist, W. W. Pell “16, May 8, “ 24/Marchl, “ 16, “ &@, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, cs , M4, ‘“* 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb . Bn ee ee, oe 8, Nov. }, 
Poland \C. Anthony, jr. “ 16, June 8, © 24,)April 1, “ 16, “s 6 
Albany, J. et gt nj * 96, Oct. 8, * Wy 8, Aug. 1, “« 16, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommoeda- 
tions for passen yors,cotnpria ng ali that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description of all horses ee scribers at 
ere eens ne Rerwardedin Leet Pa TON. FO I charge ept the expenses a¢ ; 
tually incurred BOLTON, FOX & LIVING: TON, 22 Broad-st 

we WHITLOCK . Ir 46 South-st 
YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
T{ROM the enc ring recommendations ar uence sever i s of the first 
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